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For a program based on this issue of MISSIONS, see page 191. 


Last month the program page was incorrectly stated. In this issue it is correct. 





J. W. Decker is successor to Dr. 


. 
WHO’S WHO James H. Franklin as Foreign Secre- 
In This Issue tary of the Foreign Mission Society. 


William M. Danner is Secretary of R. E. E. Harkness is Professor of 
the American Mission to Lepers. Church History at Crozer Theological 
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ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 28th STREET, N. Y. 
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+ Is Always 
On Time 


* She can rely on this safe, 
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Seminary, and President of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Historical Society. 


Elizabeth Knabe is on the faculty 
of the University of Shanghai and has 
been a missionary in China since 1929. 


Charles A. Leonard is a mission- 
ary serving in Manchuria under the 
Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


Anna C. Swain, Administrative 
Vice-President of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, is the wife of 
Professor Lesley E. Swain of Brown 
University. 


. «J. W. Thomas is Field Representa- 


tive in the Department of Cities of the 
Home Mission Society. 


Henry F. Widen is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Minot, N. D. 





BAPTIST 


PERIODICALS 
FOR 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ Theyhelpteachersto bebetter teachers 





It is as important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals in the class as it is to have a 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 
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BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest house 








° e 
Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 

Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 .45 

Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new address. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally include advertise- 


ments. 
The Question Box Contest is open only 
to subscribers. 


1. Who thought soloist meant 
socialist? 

2. Where is the Minnie Man- 
delle Memorial Library? 

3. What city had 357 houses? 

4. Where is Puerta de Tierra? 

5. Who is Muriel Lester? 

6. Who headed a reform move- 
ment in Rochester? 

7. What is the address of 
Madame Lauziere? 

8. What 100th anniversary oc- 
curred in 1933? 

9. Who lives on West Larned 
Street, Detroit? 

10. Who dressed in black in 
order to pass for a minister? 

11. Where are there plenty of 
cars but not enough engines? 

12. What is booked up for 
every Sunday until the middle of 
May? 

13. What costs $110 upwards? 

14. Where are 230,000 children 
without school privileges? 

15. What is scheduled to hap- 
pen in Snellenburg’s Dept. Store? 

16. What is the golden clue to 
the radiant life? 

17. Who died in. 1935? 

18. Where do chickens and 
ducks wander in and out of 
church? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
New Rules for 1937 


For correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missiona 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 


Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 


Where two or more in agroup work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded, 


All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1937, to receive credit. 
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M An International Baptist NS 


Howarp B. Grose, Editor Emeritus 
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Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Office 
For subscription rates see page 128 
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The Ohio Flood 
Almost Did It! 


The long upward trend in Mis- 
sions’ subscriptions almost ended 
in January because the Ohio River 
flood stretched forth its slimy 
hand clear into Missrons’ office. 
Nearly 50 subscriptions expired 
in January in communities along 
the river. Because of the disaster 
with its financial losses and its dis- 
ruption of church activity, these 
subscriptions were not renewed. 

On behalf of all its readers M1s- 
SIONS extends deep sympathy to 
these unfortunate subscribers and 
hopes that long before this issue is 
eff the press, normal conditions 
will have been restored. 

Misstons therefore reports only 
an extremely modest gain in sub- 
scriptions. January brought 4,277 


"as compared with 4,271 in Janu- 


ary, 1936, or a gain of only 6 for 
the month. However small, it is a 
gain and it makes January the 
45th consecutive month to main- 
tain the upward trend. 

Will the trend be continued 
throughout this year 1937? YOU 
can answer the question. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Having read your editorial,‘ “De- 
nominational Day Goes the Way of 
All Flesh,” I would like to put myself 
on record as one of those Baptists, 
‘‘who will doubtless view its passing 
with disquieting regret.”” How does the 
General Council know the extent to 
which this day has been observed? 
Since I came to Vermont I have found 
several pastors who have used the day 
to good advantage. And the feeling 
that we were doing so together made the 
day more precious to us. Are there no 
Baptist principles left about which we 
can preach? Since no record was ever 
requested from local churches regard- 
ing the observance of this day, I can- 
not understand why the Council as- 
sumes that it has not been observed 
sufficiently to justify its continuance. 


—Rev. Otis R. Heath, Chester, Vermont. 
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A friend sent me a copy of Missions 
with your article on the League of 
Nations. It is so seldom that a church- 
man grasps the significance of the 
League, and I extend to you congratu- 
lations. It is a good while since I have 
read a more comprehensive view of the 
League. Church people are for peace, 
but they do not know what to do. 
American demagogues and cheap poli- 
ticians have poisoned their mindsabout 
the League and they are confused. 
The hope of the world lies in Jesus’ 
conception of the Kingdom, but there 
is no hope of the Kingdom coming 
until we can solve the war problem. It 
is at this point that most of our church 
leaders in America fail. They do not see 
the real significance of the peace move- 
ment.—John S. Moore, Director of 
The League of Nations Association, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


| 


Your article on the League of Na- 
tions in the November issue of Mis- 
SIONS is the best and most compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject that 
I have ever seen anywhere. I write to 
congratulate you on its excellence and 
its convincing statements. I have 
stood for the League through all the 
years since it was established. I have 
always held that the United States 
ought to adhere to the World Court 
and belong to the League, and that 
we ought to take our place in full fel- 
lowship with other nations to devise 
some means by which international 
problems could be settled without re- 
sort to war.—Rev. Charles A. Fulton, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Have just read your article, “Is it 
the White Elephant of International- 
ism?” in Misstons—the superlative 
missionary magazine—and I must drop 
you a line of genuine appreciation. In 
spite of our national governmental and 
more or less popular position on the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court, they are in the tradition of 
world progress. We Christians must 
persistently insist on the righteousness 
of their ideals and principles until our 
own and all nations shall reach the 
heights and attain the Kingdom view 
that transcends all nationalism.—Rev. 
Samuel J. Skevington, Albany, N. Y. 
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Are They Fit for the World to See? 


A CARTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 


RS BI AI: 


these pictures are not ; 
fir for the world 
o see 

















OLLYWOOD does more missionary work than all the 

Protestant denominations put together—only most of it 

is the wrong kind! For every native of Asia who hears a sermon, 
ten thousand natives see an American movie. 

Now those movies are made first to please American audi- 
ences. What American audiences want and will put up with, 
controls the kind of movies that are poured out upon the vast 
adolescent and highly impressionable world that surrounds us. 
Thus the Christian forces of America should not neglect the use 
of their great power to control the kind of pictures we project 
upon the world’s consciousness. 

This wandering Baptist has sat in movie audiences in China, 
India and elsewhere shuddering at the contemplation of the 
unending waves of evil influence being created by the insidious, 
degrading and stupid portrayal upon the screen, yet realizing 
also that the real control of this rising flood rests with the 
churches of America. 

Much has been done along this line, but not enough. The 
Christian consciousness of America can improve the show if 
it will resolve to do so.—-Cuartes A. WELLS. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES 


Is there a young man in your church thinking of the ministry? 
Are there any young people planning to enter college? You will 
do them a service by bringing these pages to their attention. 











The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


THIS INSTITUTION INVITES ALL MINISTERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED TO ATTEND ITS ANNUAL 


SPRING CONVOCATION, Mareh 30-April I, 1937 


BP Three great days of fellowship, inspiration and discussion 


BR AYER LECTURER on “New Chapters in New Testament Study,” Professor E. J. Goodspeed, of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 


G RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURERS: (Lecturing individually and in panel discussions) 


President Henry Sloan Coffin, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Secre Samuel McRea Cavert, 


R Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. rofessor H. L. Calhoun, Yale Divinity School, New 
A Haven, Conn. . J. R. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York City. Professor H. P. Van Dusen, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


MI DEVOTIONAL LEADER: Rev. J. R. Sizoo, D.D., St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, New York City. 
This school offers a student: 








Proved ability through 118 years to furnish TRAINED 
Cuurcu LEADERSHIP. 
A strong Faculty of 14 members. 


I have never been, so conscious of God’s presence as on this 
campus.” — Excerpt from the letter of a student in resi- 
dence to his father, an honored minister. 


A community affording contacts of remarkable breadth 
and quality. 

Ideal location and equipment. 

Conditions making for creative religious experience 
during serious study. 

Campus residence providing an inspiring fellowshi 
with many present nf future church leaders in this an 
in other lands. 


For catalogue, and all information, write to 


DEAN THoMAS WEARING 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 














‘ : . COLBY’S MISSIONARIES 
Denison University [LURING its 118 years of service to Christian education, 


~ a. Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
Granville, Ohio deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 
si Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, no 
A Christian College of Liberal Arts 
Read “College Religion at the Top and 


China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several children of 





less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today finds 
Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of Burma, 

in the Center,” by Frank W. Padelford, in 

MISSIONS, January, 1937, pages 20-21. 


missionaries are among the undergraduates. 


Write for Catalog, Information or New Book 


MILLARD BRELSFORD 


Secretary of Board of Trustees, Granville, Ohio Waterville, Maine 








Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 














BAPTIST INSTITUTE for CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
A School of Religious Education and 
Missionary Preparation for Young Women 


Thoroughly practical training, recognized standard of scholarship, warm evan- 
gelical atmosphere. Degree Courses in Theology by courtesy Temple University. 


1425 Snyder Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. Clayton Kitchen, 
President 











Churches Begin Enlistment 


A dramatization of the For- 
ward Movement Enlistment has 
been prepared by Rev. Paul H. 
Conrad of Rutherford, N. J., and 
in mimeographed form is avail- 
able at ten cents a copy. An Ad- 
venture in Enlistment is the title 
of this three-act drama and the 
time required for its presentation 
is approximately 45 minutes. It is 
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BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Amaud C, Marts, LL.D., Acting President 
The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle 
Atlantic States 


New program gives a broad cultural background 
in the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 
LIBERAL ARTS 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
“MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 
ENGINEERING 
: TEACHING 


Write for more detailed information and book 
of views 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box M Lewisburg, Pa. 











The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


IN THE HEART OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Twelfth Year of a Marvelous History 
The Bible Is the Heart of the Curriculum 


The Seminary’s primary objective is to train students to be 
pastors, missionaries, directors of Christian education, evan- 
gelistic singers and directors of sacred music. 


The Seminary possesses degree-conferring privileges enjoyed 
only by educational institutions of the highest scholastic rank. 
For Information Alden 


PRESIDENT GORDON PALMER, D.D., 1814 S. Rittenhouse Square 

















KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
cA Fellowship in Learning 


Beautiful campus of over twenty-five acres .. . many 
new buildings including a $150,000 residence for men 

. strong faculty ... individualized teaching with 
emphasis on the development of the student’s latent 
energies of personality . . . excellent record in athletics, 
forensics, music and dramatics. 


Write for Viewbook of Campus Scenes 
and Activities to — 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE — KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Stewart G. Cole 
President 








William Jewell College 


A Christian College with Scholastic Standing 


ORGANIZED IN A SMALL WAY IN 1849 
SERVING IN A LARGE WAY IN 1937 


Because of our endowment and no mortgage debt, we 
can offer a liberal arts education at a moderate expense 
Write for catalog and booklet 


JOHN F. HERGET, President LIBERTY, MISSOURI 








so written, however, that the cen- 
tral scene can be presented sepa- 
rately in 25 minutes. No special 
scenery or costuming is required. 

There are indications that a 
high percentage of all Northern 
Baptist churches will participate 
in the observance of Enlistment 
Month, February 14th to March 
14th. Forward Forums have 
greatly contributed to this result. 
Pennsylvania, with 75 Forums, 
and New York State, with about 
the same number, will undoubt- 
edly see these activities reflected 
in the Enlistment. 

Vermont has also been making 
thorough preparation. In a tour 
of that State undertaken to help 
the churches make plans for their 
Enlistment, Dr. Harry S. Myers 
met the representatives of seven 
Associations—all there are in the 
State. In two of these conferences 
two meetings were held. Each 





COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1937 
For catalogue and information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Colgate University Hamilton, N. Y. 


ANDOVER NEWTON 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 








THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 
Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 


The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


-Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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_ church was represented by its pas- 
tor, the chairman of the Enlist- 

. ment Committee and, in some 
Attent ton — Ever vbody! cases, interested lay representa- 
tives also attended. The churches 
represented have 84% of the total 
Baptist membership of Vermont. 
an atmosphere of friendly informality Contact was made with 60% of 
all the pastors in the State. Every 
large Vermont church will put on 
the Enlistment. 





Formal education in an attitude and 
















Professor Dwight W. Heath 
leading his class in an 
interesting ex- 
periment 










KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The only Baptist Liberal Arts College 
for women East of the Mississippi and 


North of Mason-Dixon Line. Write for 
our literature. 


Total cost $640 per year 


J. Hittis Miter, President 














BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Standard Courses, taught by men of scholar- 
— experience and devotion to Christian 
truth. 
Located on San Francisco Bay with its metro- 
politan advantages, bridges, university, 
libraries, art galleries, foremost preachers, 


Everybody 







° successful churches. 
is comfortable Graduates in constant demand. For informa- 
° tion address, 
as well as attentive President Claiborne M. Hill 


in the Physics Laboratory 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California 








N the campus and in the laboratories of Franklin BE T ke EL 
College, formal education in an attitude and an | N S T : T U TE 
atmosphere of friendly informality seems to attain its Founded 1871 
goal A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 
; MISSIONARY TRADITION 
The picture shows Professor Dwight F. Heath PRE geno in Foreign service and 200 in 
leading his class in an interesting experiment in the aS eet tem & 
Physics Laboratory. The class apparently sits in easy Junior College and Seminary courses. 


Regain ah , . For catalog and all information address 
individual comfort, yet everybody is at attention. PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
1480 North Snelling Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


Pre-medical students here find the maximum of 
preparation desired. They are qualified to enter the 








medical school of their choice when their preparatory SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


work is done at Franklin College. Founded in 1827 
é A Mature and Progressive Liberal Arts 
College Under Christian Auspices 
You are invited to send in your questions or All courses leading to the 
4 4 B.A., B.S., or B. Mus. Degree 
to apply for a catalogue or other information scala uaaianiaar ae eamder: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


PRESIDENT W. G. SPENCER, LL.D. PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


F R AN K LI N 9 I N D | AN A For catalog or information write to 


President, PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON 
Alton, Illinois 
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Hillsdale College 
Founded in 1844 
Baptist — Coeducational — Liberal 
Arts 
Enrolment for 1937-1938 is limited 
to 425. Early application is therefore 
advisable. 
For information address 
WILLFRED MAUCK, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
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UNIVERSITY ‘. 
OF REDLANDS 


Baptist College of the 
Southwest 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
A fine Christian environment with excel- 
lent individualized instruction. Faculty 

of 50. 
Located in sunny Southern California — 
near desert, mountains and the sea. 
For further information write: 
SECRETARY OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands, California 








Frances Shimer Junior College 
Founded in 1853. Accredited Junior College 
and Preparatory School for Girls. Art, Speech, 
Home Economics, Secretarial. Twelve modern 
buildings on a beautiful 27-acre campus, gym- 
nasium, pool, golf. Christian home surround- 
ings. Inclusive fee. 
Catalog and information on request 


PRES. RAYMOND B. CULVER, Ph.D 
Mount Caroll, Illinois 











Regional Baptist Conferences 
in Europe Next Summer 


American Baptists who plan to 
visit Europe next summer are 
cordially invited by the Baptist 
World Alliance to attend a series 
of Regional Baptist Conferences 
to be held in July and August in 
Sweden, Latvia, Poland, Gremany, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Hol- 
land and France. A detailed sched- 
ule of dates will be published in a 
later issue. Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke 
writes that the general theme of 
these Conferences will be “The 





A well-known educator: 


ual service.” 


A distinguished theologian: 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS regarding 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


A prominent pastor in Virginia: 
“Crozer is an institution that stands for reality in religion.” 


“Crozer constitutes an ideal community for culture and spirit- 


“At Crozer you have an exceptionally able Faculty.” 








FOR CATALOGUE AND OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
James H. FRANKLIN, President. 














Baptist Communion in the World.” 
This topic, he adds, “gives room for 
the discussion of home and foreign 
mission problems, religious condi- 
tions in the various countries, the 


relations of Baptists with one 
another and with Christians of 
other communions.” Chief pro- 
gram speaker will be Alliance Presi- 
dent George W. Truett. 





Oxford, England 


JULY 12-26 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE 


In simple trust like them who heard Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, 

Beside the Syrian sea, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother. And 

Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me. 
—Mark 1: 16-17 


The gracious calling of the Lord. 


—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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Easter Paganism 


in March and sometimes in April. A 
writer in The New York Times de- 
scribes it as “The Festival of the Ages.” 
A correspondent of The Christian Cen- 
tury calls it, “The Annual Parade to the 
Churches.” Both are correct. For Easter has be- 
come a festival and a parade. 

In festive mood multitudes of people will rise 
early on March 28th to participate in sunrise 
Easter services. More than 10,000 will do so on 
the campus of Columbia University in New 
York, while 40,000 will crowd into California’s 
famed Hollywood Bowl. Over the vast stretch of 
3,000 miles between the two, other thousands 
will do likewise at varying hours as the sun jour- 
neys across the zones of American standard time. 
Promptly. thereafter in millions of homes will 
come the children’s Easter scramble in the search 
for eggs and rabbits, culminating as a newspaper 
climax in the egg rolling party on the White 
House lawn in Washington. Later in the fore- 
noon every community throughout the land will 
witness the showy Easter fashion parade to the 
churches. 

All these customs are more than a thousand 
years old. All have been appropriated by Chris- 
tendom from paganism. In Julius Caesar’s time 
the Nordic barbarians danced at sunrise to wel- 
come Eostre, returning goddess of spring. The 
white rabbit was believed each year to scamper 
across the lawn in the light of the spring full 
moon. As folklore symbols of fertility and new 
life, eggs were rolled across the fields by ancient 
farmers to make sure of bumper crops. And the 
Easter fashion parade originated with Emperor 
Constantine when by imperial edict he shifted 








|NCE each year it comes, sometimes. 


from paganism to Christianity. According to tra- 
dition he started the custom of appearing in new 
clothes at Easter. 

How far removed all this Christian appropri- 
ated paganism is from the real meaning of Eas- 
ter. To the early followers of Jesus, Easter meant 
that their Lord was living and not dead. His ra- 
diant, eternal life could not be confined to a Pal- 
estine tomb. The fulfillment of His promise, “Lo, 
I am with you always,” was so real as to fill their 
own lives with an impelling urgency to share 
their faith with others. 

Thus the world missionary enterprise began 
not with a borrowed Easter paganism but with 
a living Easter experience. 

How much we need to recover and rediscover 
that. Lamentably the church and its missionary 
program languishes because Christians are mag- 
nifying Easter superficialities and are minimiz- 
ing Easter realities. On Easter Sunday many a 
preacher will quote Paul’s familiar phrase, 
“Death hath no more dominion over Him.” It is 
but a meaningless platitude if its implications 
are not manifested daily in the lives of those who 
think that merely by crowding the churches on 
Easter Sunday they can claim to be His disciples. 
Unless Christ lives in us and daily triumphs over 
sin, and unless His living Spirit redeems us and 
through us transforms our social and interna- 
tional order, the world can only conclude that 
“the Syrian stars still shine on His grave.” 

Humanity is desperately in need of the re- 
deeming gospel of a living Lord. Everywhere 
people are perishing from lack of the bread of 
life. In our Easter pageantry, our annual pagan 
festival, our yearly parade to the churches, we 
are giving them a stone. 
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More Theatres Than Synagogues 
in Palestine 


OTWITHSTANDING the tense situation be- 
tween Jew and Arab, the material prosperity 

of Palestine is forging steadily ahead. Neither Arab 
strike, nor Jew-Arab conflicts, nor British martial 
rule have damaged the financial structure of the 
country nor impaired its economic development. 
The government has a budget surplus of well over 
£6,000,000. British and American investors have 
brought in millions of new capital. The wage scale is 
the highest in the East. New industries are flourish- 
ing. Vast mineral resources of potash, bromine and 
magnesium are being extracted from the Dead Sea. 
A large oil industry serves a world-wide market with 
oil and soap. Next to the fruit industry, the cement 
industry, owing to the building boom, is the largest 
in Palestine. Yet even that cannot supply the de- 
mand. In spite of heavy customs duties much foreign 
cement must still be imported. Last year Jerusalem’s 
new water works began operation. Now after 2,000 
years of water shortage, the historic city receives 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 


A British soldier on guard in 

Palestine. A modern apart- 

ment house in the Jewish 

city Tel Aviv. A Jerusalem 
street scene 
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fresh water through a pipeline which pumps the 
water from a reservoir 38 miles away and 2,600 feet 
below the city’s altitude. 

Indicative of changed economic conditions is the 
following paragraph from an article by Mr. Arthur 
Settel in Barron’s Weekly: 


Three years ago one sat down to an international break- 
fast in Jerusalem, spreading on his lap a Czechoslovakian 
serviette, sipping tea from an Austrian-made glass on a 
Belgian-made plate, breaking a Syrian-made egg from a 
Swedish-made egg cup, later puffing a Turkish cigar from 
a Japanese cigar-holder. Today you can have everything 
from the eggs to the glass, “Made in Palestine.” You can 
also have Palestinian-made beer, iron or galvanized goods 
of every description, electric light fittings of all kinds, 
vegetable oils, turpentine, paraffin wax, radios and so forth, 
all made in Palestine. 


In addition to this commercial development, vast 
land reclamation projects are under way. American 
Jews are being urged to raise a fund of $5,000,000 to 
reclaim marsh land in the area adjacent to the Pales- 
tine-Syrian border for settling thousands of Jewish 
exiles from Germany and Poland. In this way Jews 
coming to Palestine will not deprive Arabs already 
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there of land. Instead this reclamation will add vast 
areas to the habitable portion of the Holy Land. 

Into this picture of increasing material prosperity, 
two disquieting elements are injected. 

One is criticism of the British Government for its 
handling of the Jewish-Arab controversy. At the 
January sessions of the Royal Commission of In- 
quiry, held in Jerusalem, Great Britain was severely 
censured by the Jews. “Had we had our due share of 
police officers,” said a prominent Jerusalem Jew, 
“many murderers of Jews now at large would be in 
prison.” When one of the commissioners replied that 
people failed to appreciate the difficulties in the new 
experiment by the coming of an alien race to Pales- 
tine, the rejoinder was swift and positive. “We are 
not an alien race,” said the Jew. “We are Jews re- 
turning to our own land.” 

The other disquieting feature is the decline in reli- 


gion. Rabbi M. N. Eisendrath of Toronto, Canada, 


who recently visited Palestine, deplores the waning 
of religion and the failure of the new Jew in Pales- 
tine to support the synagogue. “In the all Jewish 
new city of Tel Aviv,” he said, “there are today more 
moving picture theatres than there are synagogues. 
That is not the fault of the moving picture theatre.” 

What shall it profit a people if it gain or regain its 
native land to live in material prosperity and yet lose 
its soul? 


More Than Two Million Lepers 
in the British Empire 
EW cases of leprosy now appear in the United 
States or England; yet the disease was widely 
prevalent in England during the 15th century. The 
only remaining evidence of its ravages are the curi- 
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ous holes in the walls of some old churches through 
which the afflicted were permitted to witness the 
church services. 

However, England still has her leprosy problem 
elsewhere. There has been an increase of 700,000 
lepers in the British Empire during the past 12 
years. The total is estimated to be at least 2,000,000 
today. Most of these sufferers are in India. Under 
the direction of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, energetic efforts are being made to 
check the disease. Hundreds of clinics are main- 
tained, thousands of doctors trained, hundreds of 
thousands of lepers treated, and by active propa- 
ganda the people are aroused to help stamp out the 
scourge that has been a terror to one or another 
part of the world since the dawn of history. Modern 
medical research has demonstrated that leprosy is 
no longer an incurable disease. With more money 
and more service, humanity now has the power to 
alleviate and ultimately end it. 

Last December Dr. Ernest Muir, famed English 
leprologist, visited the United States. Although only 
56 years of age, he had spent 15 years as a medical 
missionary among lepers in Bengal, India, and 15 
years as a research worker in Calcutta’s School of 
Tropical Medicine. Just before returning to Eng- 
land, he was reported to have said, “All that is neces- 
sary to stamp out leprosy, is to segregate lepers so 
as to prevent contagion, remove children from 
leprous parents, and lift the general level of the 
people so that they have enough to eat and keep 
clean.” 

- The article by Mr. W. M. Danner concerning the 
ministry of Baptist missions among lepers (see pages 
149-152) , is therefore of particular interest. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


FIVE YEARS AGO YOUNG PEOPLE cried for self-ex- 
pression and freedom, and now they welcome the 
lock step of communism and fascism.—Rev. 
George A. Buttrick. 


o, 
“~~ 


THERE IS A MORAL PURPOSE in the universe. Those 
forces which affect the vitality and the soul of a peo- 
ple will control their destinies —Herbert Hoover. 


o, 
“~~ 


THE MAN WHO DRINKS NOW AND THEN usually 


drinks more now than he did then —Quoted by The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


TODAY THE ORDINARY CITIZEN is a cog in the indus- 
trial machine, cannon fodder for the military ma- 
chine, and a rubber stamp for the political machine. 
—J.C. Hardwick in The Baptist Times, London. 


, 
“ 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL POSITION in all the world 
today, if it be adequately occupied, is that of the 
Protestant pulpit—Wéilliam Hiram Foulkes. 

as 


THE TWO MOST PRECIOUS THINGS in this world are 
liberty and justice. Neither can exist apart from the 
other.—President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Interesting People 


Whom We Call 


Canucks 
By ANNA C. SWAIN 


The story of a tour through French Canada 
with impressions of charming people, their 
friendly curiosity and courteous hospitality, 
and devotion to the Roman Catholic Church 


N MY home state of Rhode 
Island are many French- 
fa speaking people who came from 
§ Canada and are commonly called 
4 “Canucks.” I have met very few 
me of these Canadians. Yet, influ- 
! enced by popular prejudice, I 
had developed an unwarranted 
feeling of racial superiority and 
had gradually built up in my mind the idea that 
all French Canadians were an inferior group, very 
different from the French on the other side of the 
Atlantic whom I have learned to love and admire. 
Our experiences on this tour from the very first 
were eye-openers. Over and over again I thought 
of the way that unusual Negro woman, Miss 
Nannie Burroughs, late one night, in our home, 
had told us of the plucky fight she had put up to 
try to drive the “back alley idea” out of the 
minds and hearts of her young protégées. “You 
know,” she had said earnestly, “there are “back 
alley’ people in every race and nation, but there 
are always the other kind, too.” I had agreed at 
the time, but here was I, who knew nothing about 
the French Canadians, except by heresay, glibly 
thinking of them all as “Canucks.” 
We entered Canada through Vermont. Within 
a few hours we had difficulty in realizing we were 
not actually somewhere in rural France. The de- 
lightfully simple but beautiful stone houses with 
their ubiquitous dormer windows, the neat gar- 
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This article takes you to a land that has 
not been featured in Misstons heretofore 





All over French Canada are memorial 
crosses like this. The inscription reads 
TO JACQUES CARTIER 
TOUJOURS FIDELE 


dens, the little girls in their prim little black 
dresses, the nuns with their flowing robes and 
snowy neckpieces, the parish priest with his hand 
on the head of some small boy—all seemed to 
transport us in a day to old France. 

On our second night we were paying guests of 
Madame Lauziere at St. Francois du Lac. Our 
French, unused for two years, was decidedly 
rusty. But we plunged happily into the task of 
securing a cabin for the night, buying cream, the 
delicious habitant bread, fresh from the outdoor 
oven, and becoming friends. It took time, but it 
was worth it to have Madam every now and 
then suddenly, as she really understood us, beam, 
pat us on the back and say, “Ah, oui, Madame, 
bon, bon!” 

After a delightful supper under the trees we 
walked about the little village, inspecting the per- 
fect small kitchen gardens which we found in al- 
most every yard and drinking in the friendly 
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atmosphere of the kindly little town. To our 
amazement when we returned, Madame was 
so changed that we scarcely recognized her. Her 
best dress and bonnet, and a spotless apron had 
quite changed her. Then up drove Monsieur, her 
husband, with a woman who, a number of years 
ago, had spent a little time in Manchester, N. H., 
and in consequence was the village interpreter. 
As a matter of fact she had difficulty in under- 


standing our English, but did make us under-. 


stand that she had been brought because it made 
Madame Lauziere “so nervous” to feel that per- 
haps we were not understanding each other and 
she did so want us to be comfortable. As we drove 
away the next morning we left a friend to whom 
we called sincerely, “Au revoir.” 





A heavily gilded statue of Christ facing the church at 
Peribonca. Behind the statue flows the Peribonca 
River 
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Our next adventure in French Canadian friend- 
liness was almost too good to be true. Since 
twelve-thirty we had been searching for a shady 
spot in which to eat our lunch. The sun was 
directly overhead. The river shone invitingly just 
a few yards away on our left, but every lane lead- 
ing down to it between well cultivated fields 
showed clearly that we should be trespassing if 
we attempted to go down to the shore. Finally, 
about two o’clock, in desperation we drew up by 
the side of the road under a spreading tree and 
got out our big wicker hamper. 

We had only just gotten started when a man 
came down a beautiful avenue of trees from the 
house a little way down the road. Our first 
thought was that he was going to ask us to move 
on. So we prepared to explain in our best French 
that we were being very careful about papers and 
rubbish. To our bewilderment he said that 
Madame Miraud, his wife, would be delighted if 
we would eat our lunch in the shade in their park. 
We very stupidly asked him to repeat the invita- 
tion several times, for we could not believe that 
we were hearing correctly. However, he finally 
made us understand, and, almost holding our 
breaths, we drove our car up the long avenue. 
Out of the house came several delightfully polite 
children, bearing chairs. They were followed by 
Madame Miraud herself who in excellent English 
offered every hospitality. Then tactfully she and 
the children, withdrew while we ate. 

Having finished our lunch, we started up the 
steps of the house, so delightfully reminiscent of 
France, to thank our unique hostess. She asked 
us whether we would not like to see the inside of 
a French home in new France. With unusual sim- 
plicity and friendliness she showed us over the 
delightful house, pointing out this and that treas- 
ure brought by her grandfather from the old 
France which she as yet had never seen. The 
rooms were large and airy, and one could easily 
shut one’s eyes and imagine oneself thousands of 
miles away in the homeland of her ancestors. 

Presently we found ourselves as far north as it 
is possible to go by auto. If we had desired to go 
further, we should have had to go either by air- 
plane to Hudson Bay or trek with Indians and 
trappers along the streams and through primeval 
forests to the land of lumber and big game. That 
section of the Province of Quebec, although great 
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A roadside scene reminiscent of rural France 


power-plants are beginning to creep in, is still 
very like the picture given of it by Louis Hemon 
in “Marie Chapdelaine.” In fact, around Peri- 
bonca above Lac St. Jean, we found the French 
still clearing the stumps from the land and 
putting up a heroic fight, despite unbelievably 
hard winters and painfully short summers, to 
pioneer deeper into the wilderness. 

And yet we found the people joyful and 
friendly. “Yes,” they would say, “it goes 50 or 60 
below zero, but after all that is not nearly so bad 
as Labrador where the air is much more piercing 
at the same temperature.” “Yes, the black flies 
and mosquitoes are bad until you get used to 
them, but how good it is to feel the warm sun 
and to see the lilies blossoming in this new land 
of ours.” 

Nor is their happy view of life induced by some 
of the things apparently so necessary to people 





The village of Nicolet. As in all French Canadian 
towns, the church dominates the landscape 
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in the United States. The radio is not used 
much, for there is often no electricity, and bat- 
teries are expensive and hard to get. As for 
movies they are a luxury, only to be had on cer- 
tain days and inthe larger towns. 

It was a memorable day when we finally ar- 
rived on Isle Madame, a tiny island just off Cape 
Breton. A very thin and hard-worked horse 
turned the draw that we might cross to the is- 
land. Quite apparently the waterway between 
the large and small islands was much more used 
than the road, for both times we crossed, we 
waited for several boats to go first. 

Everywhere we found a friendly curiosity. Al- 
though we had plenty of food with us, we pur- 
posely stopped to buy strawberries here, cream 
there, and fish at the wharves. After finding that 
the fish boats had already carried away the 





Delicious crusty bread, fresh from the out-door oven 


morning’s catch, we found the little crowd which 
had gathered around us unwilling that we should 
go without fish for lunch. After a thorough search, 
a young man was produced who said he had two 
small mackerel, which he had planned to have 
for his own dinner. However, he insisted that we 
take them and when we tried to pay him, he said, 
“Americans were so kind to me when I was in 
the United States that I want to give these to 
you.” I felt like hanging my head when I heard 
him say that, and thought of the scornful atti- 
tudes I had heard expressed even in Baptist 
churches about people of other races. 

Again that day as we hunted for the rather 
elusive beach road, we were guided by a very fine- 
looking old French dowager who might have 
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graced one of the fine old chateaux of France. 
She spoke both French and English. To our de- 
light, after a little friendly chat she displayed her 
home and some priceless antiques, together with 
some exquisitely blended and designed hooked 
rugs upon which she worked during the long 
winter days and nights. 

And thus it was as we loitered through new 
France, if a car, going at 20 or 25 miles, can be 
said to loiter. Everywhere were small kindnesses 
which loomed very large as I thought of the word 
“Canuck,” which had come so easily into my 
conversation. 

Last spring when Ataloa was spending a few 
days with me, I gave a small dinner in her honor. 
Among the guests was a college professor. He 
turned to Ataloa and said that he knew very 
little about her people, but he wondered whether 





Courteous and friendly children of Monsieur Langlois 


the present-day Indian is as fierce as he used 
to be. “We don’t call him fierce, but rather brave 
and courageous,” Ataloa flashed back. How dif- 
ferent are our words and our feelings when we 
really know a race! 

Another prejudice which I rediscovered in 
myself during this tour was my attitude toward 
the Roman Catholic Church. I have had only 
slight actual experience with the Roman Church. 
As I have seen it operating in Europe it has al- 
ways seemed to me that it does very little for 
the people and is not very much loved. As I have 
known of it in its dealings with primitive people 
on some of our foreign mission fields, I have felt 
that its attitude is positively wrong. With this 
background I was quite prepared to condemn it 
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Another scene reminiscent of rural France 


in Canada, especially as I noted the many large 
and often magnificent churches. However, as I 
talked with the people, and thought more about 
the situation, I came rather reluctantly to quite 
different conclusions. On the whole it seemed to 
me that we Baptists might well learn some les- 
sons here. 

For one thing the Church is the real center of 
the community. Everything revolves about it. 
This is attested by as simple a fact as the religious 
names of the towns. It seemed to us that fully 
75% of the villages were named after saints. 

Moreover, the leadership of the Church seemed 
to be in good hands. I have seen priests in Europe 
who aroused only feelings of disgust. Yet here in 
Canada, without exception, the many priests we 
encountered seemed to us to be worthy leaders 
of this community project, the Church. They 
were refined, gentle, and withal firm and strict. 





The Grotte Calvaire, a well known wayside shrine at 
St. Louis, New Brunswick 
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Over and over again we were made to feel the 
determination of the priests that a community 
should live up to its high ideals. One intelligent 
man whom we met had worked for many years 
for the Hudson Bay Company. When I asked him 
about his going to church three times on Sunday, 
remarked, “The priest is very strict—but it’s 
good for us, I am sure.” And then he went on, 
“We are a very simple people. We have not the 
distractions you have in a more highly cultured 
community. I suppose if we had more culture we 
wouldn’t allow the Church to hold us the way it 
now does.” If this is true, blessed be lack of 
culture! 

The charge that very poor people are forced 
to build very large churches does not seem to me 
quite justified. It is true that in sections of Can- 
ada which have been populated for 300 years, 
there are large stone churches, but these have 
been built by a number of generations of people. 
In the newer and more primitive sections the 
churches are almost entirely of wood and much 
less expensive. All of them are large because 
everybody goes to church. Most of these wooden 
churches, however, are really beautiful. Often 
they were so reminiscent of New England Con- 
gregational churches that we were amazed. 

Certainly anything which can bring joy into 
lives which are as hard as theirs apparently are, 
deserves some commendation. Over and over 
again we saw the way this Church was minister- 
ing to the social needs of the people. Then sud- 
denly one night we found ourselves in a non- 
French Protestant village, and we noted the 
contrast. There was only one church. It held serv- 
ices twice on Sunday, but did nothing, we were 
told, for the very large group of young people in 
the town. It was a rainy Saturday night. At the 
roadside stand near our cabin a 15-year-old boy 
at seven o’clock began to sell home-made ice- 
cream. The cream was not very good, but by 7:30 
a large group of attractive young people had 
gathered. We talked with some of them and found 
that this was the one social event of their week. 
Despite the rain, over 60 of them laiighed and 
talked and sang together until after ten o’clock. 
As their eager young voices faded into the dis- 
tances, we found ourselves wishing that worthy 
church leadership might be found to take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity. 
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Another indication of the beneficient influence 
of the Catholic Church was the politeness of the 
children. French families are always large and 
the natural supposition is that they probably 
are not very well brought up. But here is where 
the Church does some of its best work. The nuns 
who form a large proportion of the teaching 
group do their work painstakingly and well. Re- 
peatedly we marvelled at the courtesy of very 
small children. One afternoon as my husband 
sketched some of the Laurentine mountains 
rising beyond the St. Lawrence River, we were 
joiued shyly by a small brother and sister. I 
seized the opportunity for practising my French 
and of learning something about the neighbor- 
hood. Of course they found my French com- 
pletely mystifying. Yet despite their perplexity, 
they never answered the French equivalent for 
the flat “what” of most small boys and girls of 
my acquaintance. Always it came in soft pleas- 
ing accents, “Pardon, madam.” 

Another place where we had reason to appre- 
ciate the behavior of these small Catholics was 
in the small hotels and boarding houses. They 
might so easily have been a nuisance, but they 
never were. Each one, no matter how young, 
seemed to have his duties. And after performing 
them, he quietly slipped away. One could-not but 
feel that the many charts upon the walls, show- 
ing the family attendance at various church 
services and the religious pictures had something 
to do with this delightful and much appreciated 
courtesy. 

We have been hearing a good deal of late in all 
of our Protestant denominations about Chris- 
tian social action. Kagawa has drawn the atten- 
tion of the world to codperatives. It came as a 
real surprise to me as I learned of the leadership 
of the Catholics along these lines in Antigonish 
and in Sydney. Several casual conversations on 
the spot, followed by magazine articles since my 
return, have convinced me that much of my 
prejudice against the Catholic Church as it op- 
erates in America has been because of ignorance. 

And so I come at the end of an enlightening 
tour in French Canada, admitting rather shame- 
facedly that again I have caught myself jump- 
ing to prejudiced conclusions through ignorance. 
Perhaps further facts might again change my 
opinion! Who can tell! 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Veteran colporter missionary 
in Arizona is Rev. Verner A. Van- 
derhoof who began service there 
in 1915. His recent activities have 
centered in the Yuma Valley that 
has been opening to settlement 
with amazing rapidity since the 
commencement of the stupendous 
engineering projects to control the 
flood waters of the Colorado 
River. During two months Mr. 
Vanderhoof visited practically ev- 
ery home from Yuma south to 
the Mexican border, 
a distance of 
26 miles. 


For more than 14 years the 1st 
Baptist Church in Blackfoot, 
Idaho, was burdened with a mort- 
gage of $775 on its parsonage. On 
November 15th Rev. and Mrs. C. 
W. Cutler arrived in the town with 
the chapel car, “Messenger of 
Peace.” On New Year’s Eve, De- 
cember 31st, just as the midnight 
chimes were ushering out the old 
year and welcoming the new, the 
church with impressive ceremony 
burned the mortgage, the funds 
for its liquidation having been 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











raised during Mr. Cutler’s series 
of meetings. 
@ & © 
There are no women in the 
newly organized Baptist church in 
Mingaledon, 


Burma, about 15 


miles from Rangoon. The charter 
members consist of 35 men, all of 
them Telugu immigrants from 
South India. All had become 
Christians before leaving India. 
They are now employed in Burma. 
Feeling the need of Christian fel- 
lowship and a house of worship, 
these 35 men organized the church 
and contributed $100 toward its 
construction. Average monthly 
wage per man is only $6 and a good 
share of this sum must be sent 
back to India to support families. 


There .is now neither doctor 
nor nurse at the Banza Manteke 
mission station in Belgian Congo. 
Medical aid must therefore be 
supplied by the doctors at Sona 
Bata, 180 miles away. Imagine 
living in Cleveland, Ohio, and be- 
ing dependent on a doctor in 
Buffalo, New York. On a recent 
ten-day visit Dr. Howard M. 












Burning the parsonage 
mortage on the stroke of mid- 


night, New Year’s Eve, Blackfoot, Idaho 


Freas treated scores of patients, 
performed 24 major surgical 
operations, and helped lay out a 
new leper village of 30 houses 
about two miles from the Banza 
Manteke station. 
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Beatrice Linzy, who graduated 


from the Mather School last spring 
in the first class of the Normal De- 
partment, has entered the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in 


_Chicago to fit herself for service 


among her own colored people. 
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Harness Paint 
and Carriage Oil 
Instead of 


Carriage Paint 
and Harness Oil 


The human interest story of a penniless immigrant 
youth who became a successful prairie evangelist 


ABOVE: Winter in North 
Dakota. See page 148 

RIGHT: Mr. Monnes’ tent 
meeting in Barton, N. D. 


By HENRY F. WIDEN 


ACK in 1902 a 17-year-old youth named 
Erling Monnes came from Norway to 
America to attend the Morgan Park Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. The gospel ministry was 
his goal. The first hurdle he had to scale was the 
mastery of a new language—English. Moreover, 
he was penniless financially. So work to pay for 
“board and room” had to be found. The trans- 
parent honesty of the young robust immigrant 
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BELOW: Baptist Church at Sanish, N. D., built in five 
days after congregation had been compelled to vacate 
a pool room and a gasoline filling station 






RIGHT: Erling 
Monnes, State 
Evangelist 








soon procured for him manual labor at the pala- 
tial home of the General Sales Manager of the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago. 

Those were the now far-off halcyon days be- 
fore the automobile had emerged out of its 
novitiate swaddling clothes. The young lad was 
given a “job” to paint the family surrey and 
oil the harness. Unfortunately he was not initi- 
ated into the mystery of the difference between 
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black varnish and black harness oil. So without 
further thought the surrey was energetically 
rubbed with harness oil and the harness got a 
coat of varnish. How glisteringly and glossily 
bright that harness shone! But also what a chore 
later to have to remove that dry varnish from the 
harness and the oil from the family carriage; 
and that under the laughing eyes of the “boss” 
who seemed to greatly enjoy as a huge joke the 
solemn discomfiture of the embarrassed boy. 

Nor were novice days yet done. In the spring 
he was set to plant flower seeds along the fence 
and in a plot on the front lawn. Alas, he did not 
know the difference between sweet peas and 
nasturtium seeds. So he got those misplaced, much 
to his later chagrin and the unrepressed mirth 
of his good-natured employer. Yet, “believe it 
or not,” the young pastor-to-be kept his em- 
ployment at the same place during his entire 
four years’ course at the divinity school. As he 
himself says, it was due to “the merciful good- 
ness of God and the long-suffering patience of 
a kind American family.”” Yet we know it was 
also due to his conscientious honesty and his 
eagerness to serve. 

During these romantic school days the young 
theological student met Miss Myrtle Finwall, 
one of the talented daughters of the then pastor 
of the Logan Square Norwegian Baptist Church, 
Chicago. But studies were pressing quite as 
much as “getting the wherewith” for board 
and room. Preparations for final “exams” had 
to be made quite as assiduously as those for the 
coming nuptials. So behold, when the appointed 
wedding hour arrived, the hard-driven student, 
sitting detachedly on a restaurant stool was 
voraciously devouring Greek and—beans! Sud- 
denly he remembered his own wedding date! 
With much haste he scurried off to the home of 
the long-waiting bride, and guests, and—was 
promptly married. 

Further studies were pursued the next au- 
tumn at Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis.; 
then three years at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., and a final year at the University of 
Chicago. 

One would think that this gifted young couple 
would have settled in some mellowed sanctuary 
of comparative ease, but not so these adventure- 
some heralds of the cross. When they could not 
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fulfil their wishes to go to Africa as missionaries 
they sought bald, vast prairies, instead of fever- 
infested jungles. So they settled among the 
Norwegian homestead colonists of Powers Lake, 
North Dakota. 

After a very fruitful ministry of twelve years 
in Powers Lake, Mr. Monnes was called by the 
North Dakota Baptist Convention to assume 
the arduous work of state evangelist. With sin- 
gular devotion to the task he has held this posi- 
tion during the past 10 years. He has returned 
as Many as nine times to the same churches for 
series of protracted revival meetings. 

Some of these meetings have been conducted 
in school houses, pool rooms, abandoned saloons, 
dance halls, gasoline filling stations, tents, and 
private homes. Everywhere people have eagerly 
listened and responded to the challenging ap- 
peals of the gospel in sermon and song. Bap- 
tisms have been administered in indoor and out- 
door baptistries, in ponds, lakes and rivers, in- 
cluding the restless, turbulent Missouri River. 

Once Mr. Monnes was sent to a town in re- 
sponse to the appeal of a few Baptists where 
there were neither church edifice nor public hall 
open for his meetings. Other local churches 
would not permit “this strange heretic and in- 
truder” to conduct revival meetings, he having 
“no business in this town,” our sophisticated 
church cousins averred. But the local sheriff of- 
fered him’ assembly hall in the court house for 
the meetings, and a Roman Catholic layman 
provided the piano. 

In another community several churches, in- 
cluding the Baptist, had failed to “make a 
dent.” It was boasted that “not even the angel 
Gabriel would be listened to,”’ yet in this village 
today is located one of the most flourishing 
Baptist churches in the state. In this village the 
evangelist and his consecrated wife, who has 
been for many years State Secretary Director of 
Woman’s Baptist Missions, were announced 
to conduct a series of revival meetings. Their 
pictures were displayed on store window 
cards. One day two of the village merchants 
stood before one of these cards. One of the men 
mistakenly read, “Mrs. Monnes, Soloist” as 
“Mrs. Monnes, Socialist’’ (!). He declared quite 
emphatically, ““We must go to hear what they 
have to say.” They did. 
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On another occasion the two evangelists were 
conducting a prayer meeting in a country home 
three miles from their home village. Meanwhile 
a real North Dakota “blizzard” turned loose 
with all its pent up fury. For three days and 
nights the missionary and his wife were literally 
“snowed in.” Fuel became exhausted. The 
women and the missionary couple’s little baby 
were kept in bed to keep as warm as circum- 
stances would permit. In the fearful storm the 
farm father and son threaded their precarious 
way to the half-mile distant prairie school house. 
Only by following the line fence c:uld they 
find their way to the school house ec! bin for 
two sacks of precious coal to avert the “home 
folks” from freezing to death. Of course when 
the missionaries finally got home they found 
their house plants, preserved fruits, water 
pipes, etc., frozen and ruined. 

Hundreds of souls have found peace in Christ 
through accepting these devoted servants’ gos- 
pel proclamation in sermon and song. Most of 
them have united with the Baptist cause. 

It needs hardly be added that Mr. Monnes 
is unusually modest, yet winsome and persever- 
ing: a fine, gifted and able preacher. But he 





War Rocks 


HE threat of war overshadows the world’s child- 
hood. Miss Muriel Lester, distinguished social 
worker from Kingsley House, London, and a member 
of last year’s National Preaching Mission, told the 
following story while the Mission was in Chicago. 
One day last fall there came to her at Kingsley 
House a small girl. The child lifted to Miss Lester’s 
face big eyes filled with anxious horror. 
“Is the government making gas masks for every- 
body?” she asked. 
““Yes,”’ Miss Lester told her. 
“For all the children?”’ the child inquired tensely. 
“Yes, for all the children—for you and all the boys 
and girls and the grown-up people.” 
“But,” stammered the child, “we have just got a 
new baby in our home. How will the government 
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gratefully assures us: “I’ve had the most won- 
derful cooperation from the pastors.” 

And now these pioneering messengers of God 
have been invited to assume for the third time 
the pastoral care of the largest rural Baptist 
church in the state. It has more than 300 mem- 
bers. And they are accepting the further chal- 
lenge of this great rural kingdom enterprise, an 
expansive community parish. 

And so the East, from across the Atlantic 
waters, has met, and is still meeting, the West: 
the vast prairies of North Dakota, at the altar 
of God in grateful homage of loving worship and 
loyal service of Kingdom labors. 

A career like this reveals again how outstand- 
ing among the fascinating phases of missionary 
service are its humble heroisms. And nowhere 
is this virtue more manifest than in the conse- 
crated lives unostentatiously yielded to God’s 
sovereign service on the wide expanses of the 
prairie. To patiently outlast the often trying 
loneliness, sacrificial privations, and testing 
hardships the missionaries (they are all mission- 
aries out here!) must. have much reserve forti- 
tude and be “‘strong and of good courage.” This 
they have and this they are. 





the Cradle 


know? Do you think it will have a mask ready in 
time for my new brother?” , 

So there has come into the very springtime of the 
world’s life this dark and chilling cloud of war. 

It has become: part of the consciousness of dream- 
ing childhood and is turning dreams into nightmares. 
It has brought a terrifying dread into the nursery, 
yea to the very cradle. Even the babes are being 
trained to breathe behind the mask in the hour when 
the gas bomb falls from the sky. 

Their fear is not of the mask, but that the mask 
may be lacking when hideous death writhes through 
the air. 

What a gift to the children of the world! 

From an editorial in The Chicago Daily News, reprinted 

by permission. 
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The Lepers Lived 


in the Cemetery 


LEFT: A Karen Christian leper in Moulmein, 
Burma. All bis fingers have been eaten away 
by leprosy 


RIGHT: An Assamese Christian leper im 
Kangpokpi, Assam. Modestly she hides what 
remains of her fingers which likewise were 


destroyed by leprosy 


BELOW: A group of lepers in the Leper Home 
at Moulmein, Burma. The old man in the 
improvised wheel chair cannot walk. He has 
been an inmate in the home for 22 years 
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An informing account of what is being done in six leper 
colonies on four Baptist foreign mission fields for the 
prevention and cure of humanity’s most loathsome disease 


By WILLIAM M. DANNER 


HE most ambitious project in any Baptist 

mission field for the prevention and cure of 
leprosy is that of Dr. Richard Buker in the 
Shan State of Kengtung. This little area, some- 
what circular and 150 miles in diameter, lies sur- 
rounded by Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, 
a few other states of its own character and the 


Chinese province of Yunan. The government is 
backward and financially poor. No help can be 
expected from it for some years. 

Lepers first came to Dr. Buker’s attention in 
1929. They were then living in a cemetery of 
Kengtung City, the capital. When the govern- 
ment proved unwilling to do anything for them, 
Dr. Buker organized them to build an enclosure 
for themselves even on that undesirable site. He 
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now has a colony of 115 on a tract of excellent 
farm land granted him by that same govern- 
ment. He has five other colonies located at 
intervals near the circumference of the State, in 
order to check at its source the flow of lepers 


into the capital, and a clinic at each in order to 


probe still farther back into the population and 
attract those who would not for any inducement 
come to live in a colony. He is thus treating 
almost 400 lepers. In the end he hopes to belt 
the state with treatment points, and to make a 
survey which will discover the now unknown 
lepers in every village. 

Ambitious though all these plans are, they 
are not expensive. Dr. Buker’s ideal is to make 
every colony at least half self-supporting. Even 
now patients are expected to provide their own 
curry and salt and half their rice, to build their 
own houses with bricks of their own make and 
produce their own clothing. In some localities 
the salt and the raw materials for clothing are 
impossible to procure. Dr. Buker is therefore 
experimenting with a kind of tree which yields a 
commercial oil similar to linseed. He hopes to 
plant 5000 of them which will then be cultivated 
by the patients for their own support. In the 
central colony it also proved possible to breed 
fish in ponds that had been bought for brick- 
making and use the fish for food and for sale. 

In the central colony every patient is taught 
to read and write, and given a course in leprosy 
and its treatment. The most apt pupils become 
assistants in the outlying colonies and clinics. 

Christian preaching and the organization of 
churches go step by step with this care. About 
160 patients are now Christians, 60 of whom 
were baptized during 1935. Incoming patients 
at the central colony are met by a committee of 
the church and told the story of Christ and the 
meaning of the Christian experience, but pres- 
sure of any kind is carefully avoided and rigorous 
examinations must be passed before candidates 
for baptism are accepted. The church is eager 
and active. Its members, and even non-mem- 
bers who have been for some time in the colony, 
have been found to carry the Christian message 
and the living witness of their own treatment 
into distant villages. Rev. Raymond Buker, the 
doctor’s brother, conducts a week’s Bible study 
once or twice a year in three of the colonies. 
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The American Mission to Lepers, realizing 
that more money must be laid out in this cre- 
ative stage than will be needed when govern- 
ment help and self-support are under way, is 
increasing Dr. Buker’s grant this year. 

In the old city of Moulmein 45 years ago two 
women missionaries of the Baptist hospital and 
school brought a small group of lepers, living in 
mat huts, under the care of the British Mission 
to Lepers. By 1899 a committee of prominent 
citizens and government officials had been 
formed and permanent buildings put up. Today 
there are 130 patients housed in nine residences, 
with a small hospital building, a dispensary and 
a comfortable little church and school building. 

The teacher of the school is an Anglo-Indian 
young woman with a romantic and tragic life- 
story. Born in the slums of Rangoon, she became 
a street waif and was found by the Baptist 
mission. She had become a cultured young 
woman and a ‘teacher, when leprosy contracted 
during her Rangoon childhood suddenly made 
its appearance. She was treated and apparently 
cured, and entered college—only to have her 
leprosy reappear. After a dramatic battle of her 
spirit, she chose to live in the Moulmein colony 
where she could have constant care and treat- 
ment. With the choice went also the decision to 
make her life a ministry to the patients. She 
became not only the teacher but the happy and 
efficient organizer of religious and social life, the 
director of plays, pageants, choirs, worship serv- 
ices, Christmas celebrations. In these activities 
and in the gardening, carpentry, weaving, rice 
farming, all who are physically able take part. 

The medical work has been done on a volun- 
tary basis by an Indian doctor from the General 
Hospital of the city. The government, the 
Burmese public and the patients themselves 
have provided increasing support until in 1934 
and 1935 they were providing the whole of it 
except a small sum for evangelistic work. But 
the present plant is badly overcrowded and the 
medical attention insufficient. The superin- 
tendent, Mr. Paul R. Hackett, is proposing to 
raise locally the funds for an additional hospital 
ward, four cottages, the doctor’s house, a resi- 
dence for twelve patients and some additional 
land. He is asking the American Mission to 
Lepers for $500 to help pay a full time doctor. 
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Two other Baptist leper colonies lie to the 
north in Assam. In 1926 Dr. H. W. Kirby took 
his first leper patient into the grounds of the 
Jorhat Hospital. He now has a group of 66, in- 
cluding ten leper children and four untainted 
children, on 16 acres of land, in one permanent 
building and bamboo huts. He draws support 
from the government, individual friends, dis- 
pensary receipts, his own slender purse, and the 
American Mission to Lepers. Of his 66 patients 
25 are now Christians and church life is active. 
At Kangpokpi, in Manipur State, Dr. W. R. 
Werelius has a somewhat older and larger col- 
ony. The unique feature of it is the large num- 
ber of healthy children (35 out of 91) and the 
separate home in which they are protected. Two 
other figures in connection with the colony are 
also noteworthy. In the 17 years of the colony’s 
existence, 125 patients have been discharged as 
symptom-free. Of the present patients 62 are 
Christians. They have built their own church, 
conduct its services, and support it financially, 
including the payment of their own pastor. 

Since it became generally recognized that 
leprosy is not nearly so contagious as formerly 
supposed, one of the forward-looking develop- 
ments in its treatment is the clinic. Clinics have 
long been held for those who could not be per- 
suaded to live in a colony, or who did not need 
to, but only recently have some doctors come 
to believe that the future care of leprosy should 
be chiefly clinical. Dr. C. E. Bousfield, of 
Chaoyang, South China, is one of these. He 
prefers not to maintain a colony at all. He re- 
gards the normal home and village life as much 
healthier for the patients and of course enor- 
mously less expensive for the mission—provided 
of course a thorough piece of clinical work can 
be done. This is the kind Dr. Bousfield under- 
takes to do. He holds the clinics three times a 
week, does all the work personally, and gives 
individual care far beyond that customary in 
clinics. He now has 145 patients, the majority 
of whom are early cases which it is easy to cure. 
The American Mission to Lepers sends him 
medicines and a small appropriation. 

He points out also that Christian work is not 
decreased, as might be supposed, by substituting 
the clinic for the colony, for one of his greatest 
encouragements is the gladness of the patients 
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to hear the gospel from the Bible woman who is 
his assistant. This spoken word they then carry 
back to their villages, along with their own con- 
valescing bodies, as the fruits of the Christian 
way. 

In 1935 the central African representative of 
the American Mission to Lepers visited the 
Congo missions of the several churches. Both 
the government and the missionaries were stim- 
ulated by his visit to renewed concern for lep- 
rosy work. Already in 1932 a small building to 
house 20 lepers had been put up at the instance 
of the government on the ground of the Baptist 
Hospital at Sona Bata. In 1935, just before the 
visit referred to, the Sona Bata staff had asked 
the government for land for a somewhat larger 
permanent colony, and the funds to put up a 
few temporary huts. This the government has 
now given and has promised also to cover in full 
food, clothing and medical care. The Baptist 
staff are asking the Mission to Lepers for $4,000 
to build a permanent plant with the following 
units; two small wards, 20 beds, a school, a store 
room, a nurses’ cottage, a home for children, and 
a church. 

Such are the six leper stations of which Amer- 
ican Baptists may be justly proud. They are 
three out of almost 200 in the world under many 
denominations which would have to close to- 
morrow if the American Mission to Lepers in its 
American, British, French, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Brazilian sections were to withdraw its 
support from them today. The American Mis- 
sion alone has provided them with $3,000,000 
in the 30 years of its existence. Through their 
continuance and constant example, and pres- 
sure upon governments, which they afford, it is 
possible to expect the full control of leprosy all 
over the world within a reasonable number of 
years. Meanwhile, unlike government colonies, 
they minister very richly and deeply to the spir- 
its of the curable and the incurable alike. Church 
life is at the heart of all of them. To the lepers 
who live in them, the fellowship of Christ and 
the practical love of doctors, nurses and fellow 
patients give a courage and even a thrilling 
happiness which most of us would suppose im- 
possible for lepers. Scores of letters that come 
to the Mission office show this temper of their 
spirits. 
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Thus every now and then when I talk about 
leper missions to a Baptist pastor who says, 
**Of course I think this is a grand work of yours, 
but after all we have to take care of our own 
leper missions,” I always tell him that he is 
partly right—and at the same time partly 
wrong. There is no such thing as “my” leper 
missions, and no such thing as “your” leper 
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missions. There are only “our” leper missions. 
The six missionaries of the Northern Baptist 
churches who now care for, and in an amazing 
number of instances cure, lepers, receive their 
salaries from the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, but the appropriations for their 
leper projects come from the American Mission 


to Lepers. 





Christmas at the leper colony in Kangpokpi, Assam. 

These children, although of leper parentage, are still 

“untainted,” and missionaries are trying to provide 

separate homes for them so as to prevent them from 
contracting the terrible disease 





When Baptists Violated the Principle 
of Church and State 


The story of a Baptist college which for ten years 
accepted financial support from the state and thus 
violated one of the historic principles of Baptists 


By FRANK W. PADELFORD 


HILE the tide of migration was moving 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Middle 
West early in the 19th century, several Baptist 
colleges were established in that new country. 
Among them is Kalamazoo whose centennial an- 
niversary occurred in 1983. 
It was founded by a young minister, Thomas 
W. Merrill, a son of a famous minister in Baptist 
history. His father, Rev. Daniel Merrill, was 


pastor of the Congregational Church at Sedg- 
wick, Maine. Eight years ahead of Adoniram 
Judson, he became convinced of the Baptist posi- 
tion, and in 1805 he and his whole church of 120 
members were immersed and joined the Baptist 
fellowship. Keenly interested in education, he 
was instrumental in securing a charter for Colby 
College, our second oldest Baptist college. 

The son was a fellow student at Colby College 
with George Dana Boardman, first missionary 
to the Karens in Burma. He shared his spirit and 
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wanted to go to Burma with him. Frustrated in 
this ambition, he plunged into the wilderness of 
‘Michigan and on foot surveyed hundreds of 
miles of that vast new territory. In 1830, with the 
assistance of his brother, he opened a “Select 
School for Young Gentlemen and Ladies in Ann 
Arbor Village,” and he expressed “the hope that 










BELOW 
Front view showing 
main entrance to the 
Minnie Mandelle Me- 
morial Library on the 
campus of Kalamazoo 





College 





God would open the way for the enlargement of 
his effort until the school should become a lit- 
erary and theological institution under the in- 
fluence of the Baptists of Michigan.” This was 
the first school of its kind in the territory outside 
of Detroit. 

Four appeals to the Territorial Council for a 
charter were declined because he stipulated that 
the school was to be conducted under Baptist 
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auspices. He finally omitted the stipulation as to 
Baptist control and thus secured a charter for 
the “Michigan and Huron Institute.” After pro- 
longed discussion the trustees, most of whom 
were Baptists, decided to locate the school in the 
village of Kalamazoo which gave the land and 
money to erect the first building. In the fall of 






c 
ABOVE 

A cozy corner beside 

the fireplace in the 

attractive reading- 

room. All is condu- 

cive to quiet reading 


and study 


1836 the school began operations and soon came 
to be known as the Kalamazoo Literary Insti- 
tute. From 1840 to 1850 occurred an interesting 
interlude in the history of this school. After 
Michigan was admitted to the Union in 1837, a 
plan of State education was adopted. Primary 
schools were to be under local control and a uni- 
versity with various departments under state 
control was to be established. The university was 
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to have several branches, all under the control of 
the university regents. It was decided to locate 
one of these branches at Kalamazoo. So the Kala- 
mazoo Institute became a branch and for ten 
years was known as the “Kalamazoo Branch of 
the University of Michigan.” The regents ap- 
pointed the principal and made an annual appro- 
priation for current expenses. 

Thus church and state codperated until the 
state cancelled the arrangement because of a 
shrinkage of funds. For ten years Baptists who 
from the beginning had as a principle the com- 
plete separation of church and state and partic- 
ularly in the field of education, received. funds 
from the state. 

In 1843, while this arrangement with the state 
was still in effect, Rev. J. A. B. Stone came to the 
presidency of the Institute. To the headship of 
the Female Department came his gifted wife, 
Lucinda Hindsdale Stone. They were both great 
leaders. The 20 years of their administration, 
1843 to 1863, were years of marked progress and 
prosperity. During their administration the in- 
stitution had the largest enrolment in its his- 
tory, except during 1929-1931. In the years just 
preceeding the Civil War it had a larger enrol- 
ment than the University of Michigan itself. 

For 30 years thereafter the Institute lived 
through a period of disagreement and discourage- 
ment. Enrolment fell badly. Funds were scarce. 
Deficits were frequent. More than once the 
question was raised as to whether it would be 
possible to go on. With the coming of President 
A. G. Slocum in 1892 a new day dawned. During 
his presidency of 20 years and that of President 
H. L. Stetson of 10 years, steady progress was 
made. New buildings were erected, the endow- 
ment was increased, and the curriculum was re- 
built. 

The greatest period of progress came during 
the 13 years of Dr. Allan Hoben’s presidency 
which was terminated by his lamented death in 
1935. Dr. Hoben came with clear conception of 
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what he believed a college of 500 students should 
be. He announced his educational objectives as: 
(1) a superior and well-paid faculty; (2) the 
curriculum of a first-class college of liberal arts; 
(3) students possessed of serious purpose and 
superior ability; (4) the educational process 
carried on in the most personal way. His ideal 
was “a small college noted for sound and exact 
scholarship, with Christian standards of life and 
the maximum amount of personal relationship 
in the educational process.” To its attainment he 
gave without reserve the last great years of his 
life. 

It required a large amount of new equipment 
and a greatly increased endowment. This was his 
first concern. In 1926 he presented a program in- 
volving an outlay of $1,390,000, all to be 
achieved before the centennial of 1933. Before 
this date, all his goals were realized except a fund 
of $500,000 for student aid, a student union and 
a new dormitory for men. The last building is 
now in the process of erection. The new buildings 
erected under his direction include the Mary 
Trowbridge dormitory for women, The Olds 
Science Hall, the Treadway Gymnasium, the 
Mandelle Library, the president’s house and 
seven residences on the campus for professors, 
and last, but not least, the Stetson Chapel. The 
equipment for 500 students is now practically 
complete. In the meantime, the endowment was 
increased by over $1,000,000. The faculty has 
been enlarged from 27 to 35 and salaries have 
been raised. 

Dr. Hoben described his college as “a.Fellow- 


~ship in Learning,” in which “land and buildings 


are but the shells of the congenial group life. Out 
of the interplay with minds past and present and 
in friendly contact with faculty menibers, the 
student evolves his best self and therefore his 
charter of service to mankind.” That is the great 
ideal of a great president. Its attainment has been 
recognized by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. 
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It Was a Grand and 
Glorious Celebration 


LEFT: Memorial arch, quite modern- 
istic in design, erected for the cele- 
bration. RIGHT: The academic 
procession passing under the arch. 
BELOW: Chinese boy scouts at the 
campus entrance, and the coffee tent. 
















The young lady is Priscilla Poteat 


By EvizABETH KNABE 






Brilliant Chinese fireworks, a lantern parade, two football games, an alumni 
banquet, afternoon coffee in a campus tent, a superb pageant and other features 
on November 20-22 mark the 30th anniversary of the University of Shanghai 


HE campus of the University 

of Shanghai has just been 
echoing with sounds of joyous 
greetings of alumni, teachers, stu- 
dents and friends from China and 
America, as they gathered to cele- 
brate its 30th Anniversary. 

The celebration began with a 
big lantern parade, a bonfire, and 
Chinese fireworks. The fireworks 
are unique, and very interesting to 
behold. Paper lanterns, pagodas, 
houses, and boats, folded flat and 
connected by a fuse, had been 
fastened to a huge scaffold. When 
the fuse was lit, the fire travelled 
from one paper object to another, 
unfastening each and allowing it 
to open up and shoot forth spar- 
klers, sizzlers, rockets, and fire- 


crackers, high over the heads of 
the audience. Great excitement 
was aroused by a dragon which 
spit forth flames while it writhed 
in the air, while a paper lady who 
jiggled about in the window of a 
house, caused much amusement. 
On Saturday morning, while 
the Board of Directors gathered 
for a meeting, the college football 
team played against the middle 
school team and later a game with 
the alumni. In order to raise 
money for furnishing a social room 
in the new auditorium building, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
campus church sold sandwiches 
and coffee during the athletic 
events. Their tent was a popular 
meeting place. At 1 p.m. the 


alumni, directors, faculty, and 
special guests formed a long pa- 
rade which marched through a 
special ornamental arch con- 
structed by one of the alumni 
and contributed by one class in 
honor of the occasion, to Edmonds 
Hall, where all enjoyed a fine ban- 
quet of Chinese delicacies. 

The formal anniversary exer- 
cises were held at 3 p.m. in the old 
auditorium, which proved far too 
small for the large crowd who de- 
sired admittance. We will be very 
thankful when the new building is 
completed in the spring. The uni- 
versity was greatly honored by 
the Minister of Education of the 
National Government, who came 
all the way from Nanking to de- 
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liver an address. Other promi- 
nent speakers were Mayor Wu 
of Greater Shanghai, President 
John E. Sampey of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and Presi- 
dent Ly of the Federation of Chi- 
nese Universities. The Lyric Club 
of women students, and a mixed 
chorus contributed much to the 
occasion by their rendition of mu- 
sic by Wagner and Schumann. 
The “good old days” when the 
campus was just a lot of mud 
dumped in from the river and the 
river overflowed the campus at 
high tide, were recalled to us by 
an historical pageant written by 
Mrs. George Carver, with source 
material from Dr. F. J. White’s 
book, “The Story of the University 
of Shanghai,” and produced by 
students, faculty, and alumni. 
Parts of many of the historical 
characters were taken by the real 
people represented, such as Dr. 
Bryan, first President of the Semi- 
nary; Dr. C. C. Chen and Rev. T. 
C. Wu, first graduates of the col- 
lege; Mr. Kelhofer, oldest faculty 
member present; Dr. H. C. E. Liu, 
now President of the University. 
Dr. J. R. Goddard was represented 
by his grandson, Steven Goddard, 
now teaching in the middle school. 
The opening scene of the pag- 
eant was the laying of the corner 
stone of Yates Hall, the first build- 
ing to be erected, and still being 
used as administration and class- 
room building. The guests arrived 
on wheelbarrows and wore rub- 
bers to protect their feet. In 1911, 
at the setting up of the Republic, 
Mr. Kelhofer cut off the queues 
with record-breaking speed. In 
1913 the first graduating class re- 
ceived its diplomas, the two mem- 
bers being warmly applauded by 
the audience. The all-China cham- 
pion football team of 1925 received 
the congratulations of their coach, 
Mr. Kelhofer, and then proceeded 
to carry him off the stage on their 
shoulders, to his astonishment. 


The second half of the pageant 
opened with the transferring of ad- 
ministration from the hands of 
President White to those of Presi- 


dent Liu, in 1928. That same year, - 


the new library was opened; and 
a long double line of students and 
faculty stretching from the old 
library room to the new building 
passed the entire supply of books 
to their new resting place, while 
the college orchestra kept every- 
one in the best of spirits. Present- 
day activities were shown by a 
gymnastic class of girls, who gave 
a little Chinese folk-dance; the 
Dean of Women, Mrs. C. C. Chen, 
scurrying around to find beds and 
spare corners in which to put the 
unusual number of women stu- 
dents who arrived this fall; and 
representatives of campus chil- 


dren, tennis players, members of — 


orchestras, glee clubs, church 
choir, and others who indicated the 
variety of campus life. 

Very fittingly, the closing scene 
showed one member from each of 
the Student Fellowship Groups 
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lighting a candle from a glowing 
Cross of candles, to symbolize the 
desire to spread the Light abroad 
among their fellowmen. 

OnSunday evening, we gathered 
for a special Thanksgiving Service 
in the chapel. After Dr. Liu’s mes- 
sage as President, Dr. Bryan 
preached the thanksgiving sermon. 
One of the young women students 
gave a beautiful solo; she has per- 
haps the finest quality of voice in 
China, among the Chinese. 

Now we wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the loyal support of 
our many friends in America, their 
messages of good-will and encour- 
agement, and their promise of 
cohtinued interest. 


The 25th Anniversary of 
West China Union University 


More than 1,000 people attended 
the various exercises on October 12 
and 13 last in celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the West China 
Union University..Visitors included 
various government officials, prom- 
inent Chinese citizens in Chengtu, 
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From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. C. G. Vichert, 
of Chengtu, West China, a son, 
December 14 


ARRIVED 
Miss Mary I. Jones of East China, 
December 10, in San Francisco 
Dr. W. O. Lewis, December 24 in 
New York 


SAILED 

Dr. Alice Randall, from New 
York, November 20, for Assam 

Rev. and Mrs. P. S. Curtis and 
four children, from New York, 
November 25, for South India 

Miss Marian Bell and Miss Doro- 
thy Rich, from San Francisco, 
December 10, for South China 
and Burma, respectively 


Rev. and Mrs. M. O. Brininstool 
and two children, from San 
Francisco, December 24, for 
West China 

Dr. W. O. Lewis, from New York, 
February 10, for Europe 


APPOINTED 
Rev. and Mrs. David W. Graham, 
for evangelistic work, station 
not yet designated, at the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Board, Janu- 
ary 19 


DIED 
Mrs. A. A. Bennett, retired, of 
Japan, December 6, in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 
Rev. Charles H. Heptonstall, of 
Burma, December 27, in Burma 
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representatives of all grades of 
schools, and a large number of 
alumni of the university who re- 
turned to Chengtu for the occa- 
sion. The program was similar to 
programs on such occasions in 
America. It included the usual dig- 
nified academic procession, an an- 
niversary luncheon, a formal recog- 
nition of the Chinese Holiday 
(October 10), and the presentation 
of greetings and felicitations from 
distinguished government, mili- 
tary, educational, and commercial 
' representatives. Numerous gifts in- 
cluded silver vases, memorial cups, 
scrolls, and handsomely embroid- 
ered silk banners. President Fran- 
cis Wei, Ph.D., of Central China 
University delivered the 25th an- 
niversary memorial address. 
Founded in 1912, West China 
University is supported coopera- 
tively by Northern Baptists, Amer- 
ican Methodists, the Church of 
England, The Society of Friends, 
and the United Church of Canada. 
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The World Fellowship of Baptists 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


CCORDING to the annual statistics compiled by the Baptist 
World Alliance, the denominational strength in numbers at the 
beginning of the current year 1937 was as follows: 


Europe (not including Russia) ... 


Asia 


NN oo i iieg «hla inle eae ners 


North America 
South America 
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Totals (not including Russia) 
(Totals in 1936) 


In comparison with figures for 
the previous year (published in 
detail in Misstons, March, 1936, 
page 143), a net gain of only 162,- 
222 was recorded in church mem- 
bership and only 53,325 in Sunday 
school enrolment. Nowhere in the 
world was there any substantial 
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Missionaries on the deck of the S.S. Elizabethville about to sail from 
Antwerp, Belgium, for Belgian Congo. Dr. H. M. Freas is not present 
as he was hunting for some misplaced baggage when the picture was 


taken and he almost missed the boat. 


walked up the gangplank in time. 


But he located the baggage and 


In the group are Dr. Catherine L. 


Mabie, Dr. C. L. Osterholm, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Geil, Mrs. H. M. 
Freas, and Miss Grace Cooper who begins her first term of service in 


Congo. 


In the group also are Dr. and Mrs. H. Anet of Brussells and 


Mrs. W. O. Lewis, wife of the Foreign Society’s representative in Europe 
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CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MempBersHip ENROLMENT 
Fa 683,391 573,733 
a 448,196 192,158 
wind 110,899 45,657 
.... 10,316,938 7,061,880 
Gane. 54,900 54,148 
Sica 40,647 49,802 
.... 11,654,881 7,977,378 
.... 11,492,659 7,924,053 


increase. The highest, and at that 
only 8%, is recorded in South 
America. The continent of Europe 
reported an increase of 5,464 in 
church membership which was off- 
set by a decrease of 4,644 in Great 
Britain, the most serious drop in 
recent years. Most of the mission 
fields reported modest gains. Total 
gain in North America (U. §S., 
Canada, and Central America and 
West Indies) was only 144,637, or 
less than 144% for the year. 
(See editorial, “When Evangelism 
Takes Wings,” on page 158.) 


Free Copies Available 
to Pastors 


One of the finest books on 
evangelism recently published is 
Dr. A. M. Bailey’s Evangelism in 
a Changing World. To call atten- 
tion to it, the Home Mission So- 
ciety’s Department of Evangelism, 
23 East 26th Street, New York 
City, we send free to any pastor 
on request a pamphlet, Great Re- 
vivals of History, which is a re- 
print of the book’s first chapter. 
Pastors may also receive free The 
Greatest Work in the World by 
Sherwood Eddy, a pamphlet of 16 
pages challenging Christians to in- 
dividual effort in winning their 
friends and neighbors for Christ. 
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When Evangelism Takes Wings 
and Flies Away 


OLLOWING its annual custom, Missions 

on page 157 publishes the statistical sum- 
mary of Baptist world growth. In issuing the fig- 
ures the Baptist World Alliance included the 
following comment: 


The year’s statistics are disturbing. Over a large 
part of the world, Baptists are making little prog- 
ress. Granting that statistics cannot cover all the 
facts and aspects of a religious and spiritual enter- 
prise, nevertheless the dearth of conversions calls 
for earnest inquiry into the reason why to so grave 
an extent we Baptists are but “marking time” in a 
world deeply in need of the gospel. 

Moreover, reports of Sunday school enrolment 
should arouse thoughtful concern. Are we losing our 
sense of the importance of religious education of our 
children? The churches will too certainly “mark 
time” if the Sunday school is weakening. If the proc- 
ess continues, the churches will inevitably shrink. 

The problem is in large measure spiritual. 


While these comments have reference to the 
current year, they apply with equal pertinancy 
to a longer period. It is disquieting to note what 
little basic change has been witnessed over the 
years. At the bottom of the depression five years 
ago, when Missions published the figures for 
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1932, the final paragraph of comment closed 
with this sentence. 


There is little evidence that Baptist churches are 
availing themselves of the infinite resources in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


During that time of financial insecurity and eco- 
nomic ruin, men felt the need of God. During 
that time also the churches had an unusual op- 
portunity to proclaim the unsearchable riches in 
Christ, to declare that humanity does not live by 
bread alone, and to invite men to join their fel- 
lowship and help lay foundations of a new social 
order composed of men and women born again 
in Christ Jesus. 

Why did they not do so? Perhaps because of 
building debts, unbalanced budgets, and other 
worries of those distressing years, the churches 
were themselves so concerned over their own fi- 
nancial insecurity and impending economic ruin, 
that their spiritual mission was forgotten and 
their evangelistic zeal suppressed. 

Today’s figures tell the story. The statistics 
make clear that “the problem is in large meas- 
ure spiritual.” Evangelism has apparently taken 
wings and flown away. Until it returns we shall 
continue to “mark time in a world deeply in need 
of the gospel.” 


They Should Forget Geography 
and Meet Together 


‘HE Editor of Missions attended part of 

the Foreign Missions Conference and of the 
Home Missions Council. (See pages 168-170.) 
Both conferences met in the same conference 
room of the same hotel at Asbury Park. Only in 
the time element was there a difference. They 
met during succeeding weeks with an interval of 
only four days between the adjournment of one 
and the convening of the.other. 

Looking at both gatherings objectively, one 
conclusion seems justifiable. The time has come 
when these two interdenominational groups 
ought to meet together. They ought to know 
each other better. They represent a geographical 
departmentalization of Christian missions that 
in the interdependent world of today is no longer 
valid. At least they could hold separate sessions 
for considering administrative matters still rel- 
evant to each; but for evening inspirational ses- 
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sions a joint program would seem highly desir- 
able. They have never met in a joint session. And 
yet ever since the war and the depression re- 
vealed all too glaringly that our so-called Chris- 
tian civilization was anything but Christian, the 
leaders of both groups have been traveling up 
and down the land telling us that home and for- 
eign missions constitute one task. We have been 
told that Christianity advances no faster in Asia 


than it advances in America. Conversely Chris- 


tianity’s progress in America must be measured 
in terms of the missionary expansiveness that 
sends its gospel to the other side of the world. 
There is today a unity in the Christian mission- 
ary program which the founders of geographical 
home and foreign missions never envisaged. 

A joint session of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and the Home Missions Council would 
therefore demonstrate to America afresh that 
the missionary task of today is one task. Men 
need the gospel whether they live in Kansas or 
Kamchatka, in New York or Bombay. The mili- 
taristic civilizations of today need it, whether 
Western or Oriental. Today’s philosophies of life 
need it, whether communist or fascist or demo- 
cratist. Such a joint session would help lead- 
ers of both groups see that more clearly them- 
selves. Had they been a little more farsighted 
they might have done so this year and thus have 
followed up the National Preaching Mission’s 
summons to America to repentance with a call to 
united missionary advance. 


Speeches of Friendliness that Will Need 
Tangible Evidence of Friendship 


T IS expected that the United States late in 
March will entertain Japanese royalty. Prince 
Chichibu of the royal family is to represent the 
Emperor of Japan at the coronation of King 
George VI in London on May 12. The Prince 
will travel on a Japanese ship to San Francisco, 
thence over-land by rail to New York, and on to 
England. While here he will call on President 
Roosevelt at the White House. There will be a 
formal dinner at the Japanese Embassy in Wash- 
ington and many social engagements elsewhere. 
Everywhere he will hear speeches of welcome and 
protestations of American good-will toward 
Japan. All this will be as it should be. But what 
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would be of more enduring amity and of per- 
manent conduciveness to Japanese-American 
friendly relations would be for Congress to pre- 
sent the visiting Prince with a repeal of the Japa- 
nese Exclusion Act of 1924, or at least with an 
amendment to the Act whereby Japanese immi- 
gration would be placed on the same quota basis 
as immigration from other civilized nations. That 
would be diplomacy of the first magnitude. It 
would be national courtesy of high significance. 
It would be tangible evidence of friendship in 
support of vocal assurances of friendliness. It 
would be international conduct on a truly Christ- 
tian plane. 


Something Was Missing 
in this Church Report 


LAYMAN sent to Missions a mimeographed 
copy of the annual report of his church. It 
had been considered at its annual meeting. 

It is always unsound to draw general conclu- 
sions from limited data. Nevertheless this church 
report is possibly typical and thus reflects some- 
what the missionary interest in the denomina- 
tion. Following an opening message from the 
pastor and the treasurer’s annual statement, the 
report consisted of paragraphs summarizing the 
year’s work of the Board of Deacons, the Finance 
Committee, Sunday school, the Women’s So- 
ciety, Young People’s Society, Boy Scouts, 
Flower Committee and a few other agencies and 
committees. 

What was missing? 

The question can be answered in a single word 
—missions. There was no church missionary com- 
mittee to report. The Christian missionary enter- 
prise at home or abroad was not even mentioned, 
with the exception of a brief reference in the para- 
graph about the Women’s Society where a few 
modest donations to missionary projects and 
some White Cross gifts were listed. Any stranger 
or person not informed about the missionary pro- 
gram of Northern Baptists, who chanced to ex- 
amine this report, would inevitably conclude that 
this local church existed largely for itself and its 
restricted community interest. It had no con- 
cerns beyond it own environment. 

To how many churches in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention would the same analysis apply? 
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Editorial ¢« Comment 


© All subscribers to Missions residing in the Ohio 
River flood area in January and whose subscriptions 
expired during the period of that disaster, will be 
kept on the subscription list for one year free of 
charge. This is in accordance with action by the 
Administrative Committee who feel that in this 
modest but tangible way the magazine can express 
its sympathy for those of its family of readers who 
were victims of that unparalleled disaster. 


@ Shanghai newspapers, both English and Chinese, 
gave generous space to the 30th anniversary cele- 
bration of Shanghai University. (See pages 155- 
156.) The China Press featured the equipment, en- 
rolment, personnel and other facts about the Uni- 
versity. The North China News emphasized the 
institution’s aim “to promote sound education and 
character founded upon the Christian faith.” A 
Chinese paper paid glowing tribute by saying, as 
translated into English, “From the portals of the 
missionary schools have come some of the finest 
Chinese leaders who are now guiding the destinies 
of the country. The University has creditably con- 
tributed its share.” Shanghai’s Mayor Wu, who de- 
livered an address, also emphasized this but in some- 
what inverse fashion by “angrily scoring those 
young college students whose only aim in getting a 
higher education is motivated by the selfish desire 
of their own advancement.” The Chinese Mayor’s 
remarks doubtless might also be addressed to many 
college students here in these United States. 


© The inadequacy of religious education in Amer- 
ica was strikingly revealed in replies to questions 
recently asked of 18,434 high school pupils in Vir- 
ginia. According to Bishop Edwin Mouzon-of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as reported by 
The Associated Press, 16,000 students could not 
name three Old Testament prophets; 12,000 did not 
know the four gospels; 10,000 could name only two 
of the apostles. These young people are either re- 
ceiving no religious instruction or else are attending 
the wrong type of Sunday school. 


© The reluctant acceptance of the resignation of 
President Jackson E. Reynolds by the Board of 
Directors of the First National Bank, New York 
City, reveals again how the business world regrets 
to lose the services of-its older men. On January 20 
Mr. Reynolds celebrated his 65th birthday. For 20 
years he has guided the affairs of this prosperous 
bank. Its stock evidences its prosperity by selling 
at the dizzy figure of $2,625 a share. For resigning, 
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he gave as his reason the desire to retire at age 65 
and to take extended vacations, relieved of official 
responsibilities. The Board’s announcement said, 
“After 20 years of outstanding service, the Board 
reluctantly acceded to Mr. Reynolds’ wish to re- 
tire.” Where is the Christian church that would 
with similar reluctance accede to the wishes of a 
pastor at 65 to retire? 


© The Disciples denomination at the annual con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., had to listen to some 
appalling facts about the decline in number of their 
country churches which “threatened the existence 
of the entire denomination.” Prof. E. C. Cameron of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, said that whereas 
the Disciples once had 11,907 churches, they now 
had 9,040 of which about 5,000 are rural churches, 
and that they are losing about 1,000 rural churches 
every ten years. Since city church membership con- 
sists of more than 50% of people who have come 
from country churches, and since city church leaders 
are practically all transplanted rural church leaders, 
the effect of rural church decline on denominational 
stability and progress can be easily forecast. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 39 
ALCOHOL AND GASOLINE IN Russia 


USSIAN communism is not popular in the 
United States. He who advocates it here is 
vigorously condemned and promptly ostracized. 

Yet now and then the Soviet Government does 
something which commands attention. Russia does 
not permit her people to mix alcohol and gasoline, 
however ardently communistic they. may be. A 
Russian whose name was Si Yatzun got drunk. 
Driving his truck through a safety zone in Moscow, 
he killed two pedestrians and injured eight others. 
Two days later he died in front of a firing-squad. 
His companion will spend 10 years in prison. 

In these glorious United States 38,500 people 
were killed last year (1936) in automobile accidents, 
the highest record since the invention of the auto- 
mobile. Nobody knows how many of these fatalities 
were due to drink. Police keep the matter secret. 
Newspapers, financed by liquor advertising revenue, 
dare not publish all the facts. Doctors and hospitals 
are too busy to compile the statistics. 

In Moscow they do things differently. “(Drunken 
drivers in Russia get no mercy,” reported The 
Associated Press. 
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Easter 


Caster Prayer 

ys GHTY God, Father of Jesus Christ, author 

of everlasting life, we sing in our hearts Thy 
praise because Thou hast given us the-hope of an 
Easter morning. We believe that Thou hast brought 
life and immortality to light, and that whosoever 
believeth in Thy Son and follows His way of life 
shall never die. But for this faith we would despair. 
We would lose all that makes life glorious. We would 
turn cowards before the prospect of life without 
fruitage and death without hope. Deepen, O Christ, 
our convictions of immortality. May the empty 
tomb of the long ago be a present reality to those 
who call upon Thy name. Cleanse us from sins of 
every sort, especially those secret faults which we 
condone as harmless but which shrivel personality 
and bedim the vision of God. Give us a peaceful walk 
through this world, and when at last the shadows 
bend toward the east and the sun of life declines, 
may tt go down amid halos of hope and may its de- 
scending gleams give promise of a brighter day to- 
morrow. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.— 


From The Book of Daily Devotion, edited by Elmer T. Clark. Copy- 
right 1932. Used by permission of the publishers, Cokesbury Press. 


Caster Thoughts 
The Easter faith is not strong just now. That is 
because religion is not strong just now. And that is 
because too many of us who call ourselves Christians 
are far from being Christians —Jonn vAN SCHAICK, 
Jr. in The Christian Leader. 
* i 
For the Christian the living Christ is a personal 
and permanent possession by which and for which 
he has his being. Nothing less than the knowledge of 
the resurrection has restored to men their confidence 
in the worth of life. Without it, suffering, defeat and 
death are final masters in a hopeless conflict.— 
BisHop JAMES DeWo tr Perry. 
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I am particularly struck with the fact that Christ’s 
prayer (in the Garden of Gethsemane) was not in the 
least for Himself. If prayer has meaning only for 
one’s self, it will not be heard. True prayer is not for 
one’s self. If it voices the aspirations of humanity, it 
will be heard. There was not the slightest trace of 
selfishness in Christ’s prayer, “If for the redemption 
of mankind, it is necessary that I should be killed, I 


am willing to go to my death.” This attitude is the 
acme of the life of faith. If would have been easy 
for Him to have chosen His own happiness instead of 
God’s great mission for Him, but He did not seek ease. 
His whole life was freed from self and given to seek- 
ing to do God’s will.——From Meditations on the Cross 
by Kacawa. Published by Willett, Clark & Co. Used 
by permission. Copyright, 1935. 
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The Easter message is outstandingly unique in 
Christian truth and life. It was by uncompromising 
emphasis upon this essential truth that the early 
church not only lived but conquered. In faith and 
life this fact supremely gave it being—A. N. 
Warner in The Indian Witness. 
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Immortality is not an expectation, but an experi- 
ence. Eternal life is not quantitative, but qualitative. 
It is not the duration of space-time, but the direction 
of spiritual tendencies. During the days of his flesh 
Jesus maintained such close communion with God 
that He achieved the power of an endless life. The 
tomb in the garden was simply a way station in the 
pilgrimage of One who was destined to march for- 
ever onward.—VaucGuHan Dasney in The Advance. 
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Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopelessly, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 
—Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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While hurrying through these busy spring days, 
we stop to consider the power of the sun. It changes 
the gray of dawn into glorious splendor. It enters the 
dark and sordid places and leaves them blessed and 
bright. And as we sit in the house of God, we often 
see it brightened by the sun’s beams as they filter 
through the church windows, whether they are 
gorgeous pageantries of color or simple creations 
none the less beautiful because of their simplicity. 
In this way and on this triumphant Easter Day, 
God’s Light of the World, the Risen Christ, reaches 
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into each soul, whether it be lofty or lowly, thus lift- 
ing us from the maze of hopelessness, fear and self- 
ishness into the radiance of His everlasting love.— 
Rev. James W. Wizson. 


i i 


After Easter has passed, one will be tempted to 
ask, what proportion of church members have taken 
their religion to the dark cellar and tucked it away 
for future reference. One suspects the number is dis- 
couraging. Some will get out their religion, dust it 
and perhaps use it next Christmas; others will wait 
until Easter a year hence; still others will wait for an 
emergency, such as sickness or death in the family. 
—Joun B. Frantz in The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. 
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The supreme hours in human life come when some 
universal experience impinges upon our individual 
experience and becomes our very own. All men must 
die; that is a universal. Then some day the inevitable 
hour arrives when it ceases being merely universal 
and becomes individual—I must die. In that hour 
there are no proxies for the soul—Harry Em- 
ERSON FospIck. 


Easter Scripture 


And, behold, I am alive for evermore. Rev. 1:18. 

The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Rom. 6:23. 

God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son. J John 5:11. 


























The Valley and Beyond, by 
Antuony C. Deane, Canon of St. 
George’s Church in Windsor and 
formerly Chaplain to King George 
V, is a thoughtful little book by a 
man who feels “absolutely sure 
about the truth of immortality, of 
the persistence of life through 
physical death, and of an ultimate 
reunion with those from whose 
companionship we are now sepa- 
rated.” This conviction he at- 
tempts to set forth in simple, un- 
derstandable fashion, avoiding 
theological vocabulary, and con- 
fining his reasoning to the more 
familiar arguments based on man’s 
instinctive expectation of and de- 
sire for the continuance of his 
personal existence after death, the 
reality of God as Infinite Love, 
and for Christians the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead, which for 
the author is “an indubitable fact 
of history.” He admits that “today 
a large number of Christians need 
reassurance about the truth of the 
resurrection story in the New 
Testament.” The chapter on “The 
Risen Christ” is written with that 
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in mind. As to the individual, the 
author believes in conditional 
rather than universal immortality 
and he inclines to favor the view 
that “some form of future life for 
some animals is not antecedent- 
ly impossible.” The concluding 
chapter discusses the moral conse- 
quences of faith or doubt in im- 
mortality. (Harpers; 203 pages; 
$1.50.) 





WORSHIP 


By Evelyn Underhill 


A recent selection of the Religious 
Book Club “because it is a classic 
exposition of the nature of worship 
and a sympathetic interpretation of 
the various historic types in which 
the impulse to worship has found 
practical expression.” $3.00 


CITY MAN 


By Charles Hatch Sears 


“T regard Sears as the best man in 
the country for understanding the 
moral and social elements in city life. 
This volume will add to that convic- 
tion. It is exceptionally well done.” 


— Shailer Mathews. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








The Living Bible, by Wu- 
LIAM CuLaytTon Bower, Professor 
of Religious Education in the 
University of Chicago, sets forth 
as fundamental thesis: “The 
Bible, which at the point of its 
origin was the Living Word be- 
cause it grew directly out of the 
vital religious experience of a liv- 
ing and continuing community, 
can function in modern religious 
experience only as it is reinstated 
in the life of the living and con- 
tinuing community.” So the first 
third of the volume deals with our 
task of making satisfactory ad- 
justment to our times-and shows 
the value of the Bible as a re- 
source for religious living. The 
central chapters trace the de- 
velopment out of practical human 
experience of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. In the 
last five chapters, the author 
comes to grips with the pressing 
and difficult problem of how the 
Bible, so manifestly a product of 
ancient religious experience, may 
be made to function in modern re- 
ligious experience so that our gen- 
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eration may recover its eternal 
spiritual values. (Harpers; 229 
pages; $2.00.) 


John Defends the Gospel, by 
Ernest CapMAN CoLWwELL. Why 
four gospels? In particular, why 
the fourth gospel? To the vast 
number of books on this subject, 
Professor Colwell of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago adds another that 
will arouse wide interest. The 4th 
gospel was written to commend 
Jesus to those of higher intellec- 
tual standing, who were repelled 
by current conceptions of Jesus as 
a lowly Jew with revolutionary 
tendencies, who consorted with 
low and even criminal characters, 
and performed wonders that 
seemed to display magic art and 
thus offended the wise and pru- 
dent. Beginning with the evan- 
gelist’s purpose, the author argues 
through successive chapters that 
Jesus was not a magician, a Bap- 
tist, a Jew, a Man, the Friend of 
Sinners, nor a criminal. Thus 
Christianity was not a supersti- 
tion nor a revolutionary move- 
ment. Concluding chapters discuss 
John’s allegorical method and the 
first readers of his gospel. This is 
supremely the apologist’s gospel. 
These positions are supported by 
numerous references and compari- 
sons with the Synoptic records. 
(Willett, Clark and Colby; 173 
pages; $1.50.) 


Basic Convictions, by Wi- 
L1AM Temple, Archbishop of 
York, presents in book form the 
four addresses delivered at the 
Student Volunteer Convention in 
Indianapolis last winter. (See 
Missions, February, 1936, page 
98.) The four chapters, The 
Reality of God and the Obliga- 
tion of Worship, The Revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, The Cross 
and the Need of the World, and 
The Divine Constraint of Chris- 
tian Missions constitute an ad- 
mirable summary of the major ele- 
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pe se a Books for Baptist Churehes 


Hymns for Creative Living meets the demand for a 
comparatively small hymnal at a nominal cost, and 
while prepared primarily as a youth hymnal, it can 
serve just as readily as a general church or church 
school hymnal. There are 195 musical numbers and 
40 pages of worship material, which includes sug- 
gestions, worship services, call to worship, benedic- es 
tions, responsive readings, prose and poetry quota- = 


Attractive maroon cloth binding, with title em- 
bossed in gold, 40 cents a copy, postpaid; $35.00 a 
hundred, delivery extra. Bristol board binding, 25 
cents a copy, postpaid; $20.00 a hundred, delivery 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
ones from 


Nearest Hi ouse 
Please add tax in states where Sales Tax is in force 


The New Baptist Hymnal is all 
that skill can make it. All words are 
between the staffs in modern style. 
New tunes for old hymns have been 
largely discarded, because they have 
not seemingly been used to any large 
extent. 

It contains selected standard church 
hymns, modern gospel songs, chil- 
dren’s hymns and songs, glorias and 
responses, and a new arrangement of 
responsive readings that occupy one 
column, and in a few cases a single 
page, but in no case will it be neces- 
sary to turn a page to complete a 
reading. 

Strongly bound in dark-green 
cloth. Single copy, 75 cents, post- 
paid: $8.40 a dozen, postpaid; $60.00 
a hundred, delivery extra. Pulpit 
Edition, bound in artificial Spanish 
leather binding, $2.00. 
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ments in the Christian faith. Here 
are 81 pages of invigorating theo- 
logical reading. (Harpers; 75 
cents.) 


The Church and Its Teaching 
Today, also by Wr11AmM Tem- 
PLE, discusses the nature and task 
of the Christian church, and 
Christian Theology and modern 
thought. “The fundamental ques- 
tion,” says the distinguished Eng- 
lish prelate, “is the question con- 
cerning God, whether He isa static 
perfection of being or is a personal 
Will active in the history of the 
world. I do not believe that that 
kind of vaguely spiritual interpre- 
tation of the world, which does not 
find its center in a fully personal 
and transcendent God, has any 


hope of surviving under the pres- 
sure of modern thought knowledge 
in the direction of agnosticism.” 
The book’s two chapters were 
originally the two Noble lectures 
which the Archbishop of York de- 
livered at Harvard University 
last winter. (Macmillan; $1.00.) 


The Church of Tomorrow, by 
Wiuiam W. Wark, deals with 
the church building. It is not alone 
for architects and building com-. 
mittees. All who love noble archi- 
tecture will enjoy this historical 
study of church building from 
early times. Those who are deeply 
concerned about church work and 
worship at their highest will ap- 
preciate its help toward making 
the building fit the deeper mean- 
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ings of its function. (Harpers; 194 
pages; $2.00.) 


Fighting Angel, by Peary Buck, 
is the companion volume to The 
Exile, published last year. (See 
Missions, June 1936, page 362.) 
The former book is a biography of 
the author’s missionary mother 
and the new volume is the life 
story of her missionary father. He 
was a remarkable man, a “mission- 
ary prodigy” who preached his 
first sermon in Chinese only six 
months after landing in China. 
The usual time is two years be- 
cause of the difficulty in mastering 
the language. Conservative in the- 
ology, austere in manner, tolerat- 
ing no interference by fellow mis- 
sionaries or even the Board at 
home with what he conceived to 
be his divinely appointed task, he 
moved through China a figure of 
heroic stature. Although his 
daughter found in him little sign 
or indication of fatherhood in that 
he regarded his children as acci- 
dents that had befallen him along 
life’s highway, he was nevertheless 
the personification of courage. 
When the Boxer storm mounted, 
“until that day when the Amer- 
ican flag raised at a point long 
agreed upon warned all mission- 
aries to leave instantly,” he stayed 
on alone, the solitary white man 
in that whole countryside. He was 
far in advance of his time in ad- 
vocating the training of Chinese 
leaders and in committing to them 
larger responsibility and manage- 
ment. Possibly he went ahead too 
fast, for he gathered about him 
hosts of converts and _ leaders 
whom his successor missionaries 
had to weed out as inefficient. 
There are many incidents and pic- 
tures of missionary life that the 
author might well have omitted. 
What Missions said about The 
Exile applies to Fighting Angel. 
It is a superbly written biography. 
It might also have been a notable 
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JUST READY———— 
ALVA C. BOWERS’ 


MISSION EXPERIENCE STORIES 


Missionary 
Illustrations 


For Ministers, Teachers, Mission- 
ary Leaders, and Young People 


A volume of thrilling missionary 
stories by one who was twenty-six 
years a missionary of the Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. Stories 
of his own experiences and those of 
other world-famous missionariés for 
the use of all interested in the work 
of Missions all over the world. $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
FLEMING H. REVELL 
COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 











tribute to the sacrificial grandeur 
of missionary service. (Reynal & 
Hitchcock; 302 pages; $2.50.) 


Personal Triumph, by Mites 
H. Krumsine. Modern literature 
is so full of failure and frustration 
that it seems to suggest that there 
is “something shady about suc- 
cess.” Dr. Krumbine thinks that 
the truth is quite the reverse, that 
there is something shady about 
failure. The necessity for recaptur- 
ing self-confidence and how to do 
so, what to do with ideals, devel- 
oping an aptitude for happiness, 
making a thoroughfare out of mid- 
dle age, and establishing a satisfy- 
ing relation with God, are the ways 
to personal triumph that the au- 
thor points out with lucidity and 
suggestiveness. (Harpers; $1.50.) 


Pastor and People, by O. C.S. 
Watuace. Out of more than 60 
years’ experience of preaching and 
teaching this octogenarian pastor, 
beloved for his life and labors 
North and South and in Canada, 
has written this volume on the in- 
timate life of the minister. It is an 
invaluable little book for young 
pastors, full of sound advice for 
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the minister in the pulpit, in plan- 
ning worship, dealing with the 
choir, the deacons, the ushers and 
the sexton, women, young people, 
sick and sorrowing folk, and other 
pastors, with a final chapter on 
God. (Broadman Press; $1.25.) 


The Way of the Witnesses, by 
EDWARD SHILLITO, is a New Testa- 
ment study in missionary motive. 
Dr. Shillito is a scholarly and clear 
writer. He traces the pattern of the 
New Testament, trying to enter 
into the heart of the early Chris- 
tian society, and with that insight 
hearing everywhere the songs of 
the pilgrims as they set out upon 
new roads into all the earth. It isa 


' fascinating and original study, be- 


ginning with the first impressions 
of a pagan. Chapters are given to 
the first witnesses who found ways 
open everywhere and took them; 
a selection of missionary letters; 
progress through conflict; the 
Word and the world; with the con- 
clusion that the gospel in univer- 
sal, and needs a society that will 
claim in its name all the world. It 
is a convincing missionary book. 
(Friendship Press; $1.00.) 


The Life of Christ, by ADAM 
FAHLING, is a scholarly, conserva- 
tive, and historical volume, differ- 
ent from any other life of Christ 
that has appeared from the press. 
No debatable questions are raised. 
The book opens with a Harmony 
of the Gospels, prepared by the 
author, followed by some histori- 
cal facts. The author then reviews 
Christ’s life from His birth to His 
ascension. He gives the scriptural 
references on each topic, and in a 
paragraph comments on_ that 
topic. His book is, therefore, a 
commentary on the New Testa- 
ment account of the life of Christ, 
valuable to religious leaders who 
desire a simple, comprehensive, 
yet scholarly account of our 
Lord’s earthly life. (Concordia 
Publishing House; 771 pages; $5.) 
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A New Creature 
on Our Planet 


PDEALIZING the inherent 

interest in personality, 
Dr. Charles H. Sears in his 
latest book * has personified 
City Man as “a new creature that has appeared upon 
our planet during the past quarter century.” Start- 
ing with this imaginary creation at Times Square 
on a voyage of discovery, he deftly introduces City 
Man to himself first and then by progressive stages 
to his habitat. This is done aptly, since Dr. Sears 
knows his city as few know it, and from all angles 
of approach—social and economic as well as reli- 
gious. To the intensive study of this complex and 
conflicting civilization of the city he has devoted his 
life and work for more than a quarter century, in a 
rare service not yet fully appreciated, to which I am 
here paying sincere personal tribute. 

I thought I knew the city fairly well, and have 
noted its transformational growth for some 60 
years, but in company with City Man, Dr. Sears 
has familiarized a new metropolis to me, with its 
manifold problems for both civic rule and church. 
The average New Yorker, who suspects that he 
knows it all, will find many surprising facts in these 
pages. The author’s compelling concern, of course, 
is with the character of City Man, and his part in 
the moral and religious problems in which the urban 
and suburban churches have so essential a role and 
responsibility; but he has not mistaken the part for 
the whole, nor overlooked the shame of the slums, 
the need of better housing, and the social implica- 
tions of a new day for active and unselfish church 
unity and federation in serving the religious and 
highest interests of humanity. 

The oldtime village, friendly neighborhood and 
isolated local centers with their churches and social 
clubs, have mostly given place to the new metro- 
politan community, the latest stage of city de- 
velopment. The genius of the community is seen 
in the number and quality of its specialization and 
cultural groupings. The city attractions in art, 














music, education and recreation, are paramount, as - 


the cityward trend continues to prove. 
How are the churches adjusting themselves to the 
changed and constantly changing conditions? What 


are the functions of the Protestant churches and © 


* City.Man. By Cuarues Hatcs Szars, Secretary New York Baptist 
City Societies. Harper & Brothers. 248 pages. $1.50. 
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“Ghe Editor Emeritus says: 


their ministers in the metropolitan community? By 
what constructive system of cooperation and shar- 
ing of responsibility for the whole shall equalization 
of privilege be secured and assured? What is to be 
the metropolitan future, social and religious? These 
and the many questions that arise in this connec- 
tion, are dealt with frankly. The churches see them- 
selves faithfully placed in their metropolitan en- 
vironment, and are advised by a wise counselor, who 
realizes the difficulties and perplexities, but in face 


_ of all keeps his optimism and faith in the ultimate 


victory of righteousness. 

In his own noteworthy work in New York Dr. 
Sears has proved what can be done by one group 
working unitedly and steadily, each unit for the 
good of all. 

There is no spirit of sectarianism in book or au- 
thor. He believes in a dynamic gospel and church. 

The chapters on Creative Religion and Creative 
Religious Education for City Man must be read to 
catch their spirit and import. The writer has suffused 
them with his own feeling, and the reader will go on 
to the end, grateful for such a vision of City Man. 


Clarence A. Barbour 


Only a few days before his death on January 16, 
1937, a friend who had spent an hour with President 
Barbour said of him, “He was the best man I ever 
knew.” He was a great and good man, and there is 
no higher tribute than that. He possessed the some- 
thing indefinable but unmistakable in character that 
made him at home with people everywhere. His was 
the radiancy of religion that made his presence ever 
welcome and put upon his personality the stamp of 
immortality. Death may transmute but cannot 
terminate such overflowing life, fed from the eternal 
springs of faith and love. He was a loving and gen- 
erous friend. He always saw the good in folks. 

My personal association with him goes back to 
his first days in the ministry, when Christian En- 
deavor in the Empire State drew him to a service for 
youth, which was continued later in the Y.M.C.A. at 
Rochester Seminary and to the close of his life at 
Brown University. Always the lover and friend of 
young people, he was loved by them in return. Even 
students who made no profession of religion es- 
teemed the genuineness of his faith. He was his own 
guarantee of character; his goodness was trans- 
parent; his cheerfulness was contagious; his life was 
his religion. 
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I have seen no tribute so beautiful, discriminating 
and just as the following editorial in The New York 
Times of January 17. Whoever the writer, he has 
caught the secret of the life of which he writes. 


Death has robbed Dr. Clarence Barbour, president of 
Brown University, of the earthly vacation upon which he 
was to have entered at the end of this month. But his spirit 
is now free to spend an immortal one in the world of the 
unseen, of which his faith had evidence. Almost the last 
address he made before his going was on the subject of 
“The Radiant Life.” The “golden clue” to it, he said, was 
“to serve your fellows with all your heart.” His own radiant 
living splendidly illustrated such a life. Like the little 
instrument (the spinthariscope) in which a particle of ra- 


dium is seen to be giving off emanations of light without 


seeming loss, so was his life radiant, but with a divine ardor. 

Much of what Matthew Arnold said in his “Rugby 
Chapel” (1857) of Thomas Arnold of Rugby might be re- 
peated of President Barbour. Languor was not in his heart; 
weakness was not in his word; weariness not on his brow. 
At his voice despair fled away; he appeared as a beacon of 
hope where “marches the host of mankind.” 


On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 


His activities, his achievements in many fields were noted 
in the columns of yesterday’s Times. In all, he was ever 
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cheerful and helpful and firm. And Arnold’s lines give us 
the words for the belief that “in some far-shining sphere, 
conscious or not of the past,” he, as the famous Master of 
Rugby, is still “performing the word of the Spirit... 
prompt, unwearied, as here”—there where Time “softly 
laughs through the abyss of radiance.” 


Dr. Barbour was actively interested in the de- 
velopment of our denominational life, and figured 
prominently in the organization of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, which he served one term as 
president. He was far from sectarian, however, and 
had part in all real movements for church unity and 
federation. He was a great citizen also, and at one 
time when pastor headed a reform movement in 
Rochester that put the vicious forces to rout. A 
strong evangelistic preacher of a positive gospel, he 
was a popular preacher of recent years in New York, 
and spoke effectively before Brown alumni bodies 
the country over. His educational and religious ac- 
tivities covered many fields, and seven universities 
and colleges conferred their honorary degrees upon 
him. He was a trustee of important institutions; he 
wrote books and edited hymnals; filled every station 
with honor and faithfulness, and has left an un- 
stained record. 
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The first in a series of brief articles 
on the history of Philadelphia Baptists 


They Lived in Delaware River Caves 


An interesting account of the beginnings of Philadelphia 
where the Northern Baptist Convention will meet next May 


By R. E. E. HARKNESS 


ID you know that citizens of Philadelphia 
once lived in caves, burrowing into the 
banks of the Delaware River so that they might 
have shelter and warmth during a long and bitter 
winter? 

Incredible as it seems, it is nevertheless true. 
But that was more than 250 years ago. 

In March, 1681, William Penn had received his 
charter for the settlement of Pennsylvania from 
King Charles II of England. Within a month he 
had appointed his cousin, William Markham, 
deputy-governor of his new Province and had 
commanded him to set up the machinery of gov- 
ernment. Promptly Markham set out on his mis- 
sion and sailed up the Delaware River. In June, 


1681, he reached the site of what is now Phila- 
delphia. A plot of the city was soon laid out with 
neat little narrow streets running parallel north 
and south and crossed at right angles by similar 
neat little narrow streets running east and west. 
This scheme has been the envy and standard of 
all the other cities in America. The city survey 
covered 1,280 acres of land, with fine squares re- 
served for public purposes. Although the erection 
of houses began at once, winter was upon the new 
colonists before a sufficient number for all could 
be built. So caves in the banks of the river had to 
serve for “places of shelter.” In such a “dug-out” 
was the first child of English parents born in 
Philadelphia. By the close of the year 1683, it is 
reported that 357 houses had been erected in the 
community. 
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Among these first citizens there were doubtless 
many Baptists. Although Pennsylvania was a 
Quaker experiment in government, many Quak- 
ers had been recruited from the ranks of Baptists 
in the old country. The democratic principles of 
their religion were very similar. Moreover, Wil- 
liam Penn’s scheme of government in the new 
land greatly appealed to Baptists in England and 
especially in Wales. Many of them settled early 
in Pennsylvania Province, giving to it names 
as Radnor, Merion and Uchland. Again, William 
Penn was a staunch advocate of religious liberty 
and his Frame of Government, drawn up in Eng- 
land before the attempt at actual settlement was 
begun, had promised this boon. 

In October, 1682, William Penn came out to 
his domain and held the first General Assembly 
of all his freemen in what is now Chester, where 
Crozer Theological Seminary is located. Here was 
passed the Great Law, which made provision for 
religious freedom by declaring that no one should 
be “molested or prejudiced for his or her consci- 
entious persuasion or practice,” or “compelled to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, place, 
or ministry whatsoever, contrary to his or her 
mind, but shall freely and fully enjoy his or her 
Christian liberty in that respect without any in- 
terruption or reflection.” Nevertheless, absolute 
liberty of belief and action in religious matters 
was restricted by the provision that the right of 
franchise and office holding could be enjoyed only 
by such “as profess and declare that they believe 
in Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, and Saviour 
of the world.” Such a restriction made it impossi- 
ble for a non-Christian, whether a non-believer 
or one of another faith, or an atheist or a Uni- 
tarian to be a full-fledged citizen. 

With these general principles the Baptists were 
in hearty accord. In fact, Roger Williams, the 
first Baptist in America, had founded Rhode Is- 
land as early as 1636 on the broad basis of extend- 
ing religious liberty, without any qualification, to 
all, whether Christian, Pagan, Jew or Turk, who 
would submit to the civil order of majority rule. 
It is not surprising that a number of Baptists, 
having come to the territory as early as 1683, 
purchased large tracts of land for settlement. 

The first Baptist church was founded at Cold 
Spring, in Bucks County, near Trenton, N. J., in 
1684, its minister, Rev. Thomas Dungan, having 
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come from Rhode Island. Only half a dozen mem- 
bers formed this new organization, and its feeble 
existence ceased in the year 1702. Nothing new 
remains “but a grave-yard and the names of the 
families which belong to it.” 

The first permanent Baptist Church estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and still existing, is that 
known as the Lower Dublin Church (from the 
township in which it is located) or the Old Pen- 
nepek Church, an adaptation of the Indian 
name of the Pemmepaka River near the church. 

It. was organized late in January 1688, by 
Elias Keach and 11 other members. Mr. Keach 
apparently began his career under false pre- 
tenses, as told by Morgan Edwards, an early 
Baptist historian: 


He was son of the famous Benjamin Keach, of 
London. He arrived in this country, a very wild 
spark, about the year 1686. On his landing he dressed 
in black and wore a band in order to pass for a min- 
ister. The project succeeded to his wishes. Many 
people resorted to hear the young London divine. 
He performed well enough till he had advanced 
pretty far in the sermon. Then stopping short, he 
looked like a man astonished. The audience con- 
cluded he had been seized with a sudden disorder; 
but, on asking what the matter was, received from 
him a confession of the imposture, with tears in his 
eyes and much trembling. Great was his distress 
though it ended happily; for from this time dated 
he his conversion. 


Later baptized by Thomas Dungan, already 
mentioned, of Cold Spring, young Keach re- 
turned to Pennepek to organize the church. 
This church, of long and honorable history, 
bears the title of Mother of all Baptist churches 
of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. From earliest days its mem- 
bers went forth to form other organizations in 
these nearby territories. The “neat stone build- 
ing, 33 feet by 30 feet, with pews, galleries, and a 
stove,” erected in 1707 and since enlarged, still 
stands. Its services today under the ministry of 
Dr. R. T. Tumbelston, worthy successor of a long 
line of able and prominent ministers, are held in 
a church in the near-by town of Bustleton. Once 
a year Baptist hosts gather in the ancient build- 
ing to honor those historic and heroic pioneers. 


(The second article in this series 
will be published in a later issue) 
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APTISTS made a significant 
program contribution at the 
annual meeting of the interdenom- 
inational Home Missions Council. 
Built around the theme, “The Ur- 
ban Process,” the conference dealt 
with the problem and challenge of 
the American city and the grow- 
ing strain on human beings which 
fewer and fewer people find it pos- 
sible to stand. 

In the opening address on “The 
Urban Process and the Human 
Spirit,’ Dr. Charles H. Sears 
traced with great skill the devel- 
opment of the city, the reasons 
for its growth, and the resulting 
effects, good and bad, upon the 
development of personality. The 
old neighborhood culture has 
broken down. With its concentra- 
tion of human beings and of all the 
resources of our civilization in 
small areas, the city has placed a 
social strain on men that they were 
not prepared to bear. On the other 
hand, man divorced from the proc- 
esses of nature, has tended to lose 
that mystical quality without 
which life becomes drab and mean- 
ingless. Hereby is the challenge to 
the church to produce character 
stalwart enough to overcome the 
social tensions of urban life and 
profound enough to be aware of 
the spiritual resources so often 
concealed by city life. 

So well did Dr. Sears deal with 
his subject that it was a common 
sight thereafter to see scores of 
conference delegates reading his 
book City Man, a review of which 
appears on page 165. 

The second address, by Dr. J. V. 
Moldenhawer, pastor of New 


York’s First Presbyterian Church, 
dealt with “The Religious Process 
and the Human Spirit.” Today’s 


By JOHN W. THOMAS 


city man, even as did his father 
and his grandfatherof the country, 
needs to be told the gospel story, 
for it alone can meet his needs. 
The program included a series 
of addresses on “Negroes Caught 
in the Urban Process.” Rev. Hora- 
tio S. Hill (See Missrons, January, 
1937, page 12) told of the uncer- 


tainty and confusion in Negro life . 


and thought of today. The Chris- 
tian church has done much to help 
the Negro in his struggles of the 
past. But now it feels too often 
that the task is done and that the 
Negro can support his own insti- 
tutions. So this has added to this 
uncertainty. The Negro is not yet 
able to finance his schools and 
other institutions without help 
from his white brother. 

Miss Lucy D. Slowe, Dean of 
Women at Howard University, 
traced the high delinquency rate 
among Negro women and girls to 
the poor communities and bad 
housing conditions of Negro areas 
in our cities. She urged the forming 
of interracial groups to secure in- 
formation concerning conditions 
under which Negro women and 
girls are. forced to work and to 
make their homes. This informa- 
tion should be brought to the at- 
tention of those well-meaning peo- 
ple who do nothing to help remedy 
the situation because they are un- 
aware of what is taking place. 

That the races can and will work 
together harmoniously if given 
opportunity was the testimony of 
Rev. Frank T. Barry, Director of 
the Woodland Center, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He told what was being ac- 
complished in racial codperation 
in Cleveland. 
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The Strain of ‘li City on Human Life 


The annual meeting of the Home Missions Council 
at Asbury Park, N. J., January 12-14, considers 
the problem and challenge of the American city 


Professor Samuel Kincheloe of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary 
discussed “The City as a Field for 
Social and Religious Adventure.” 
City life is placing a strain on hu- 
man beings which very few can 
stand. This strain will grow greater 
rather than less as civilization be- 
comes more complex. In the last 
four years conditions have made it 
almost impossible for the poor to 
secure what they need. Labor has 
found it can be assured of a living 
only when it resorts to violence. 
Recreation is commercialized, and 
commercialized recreation is stim- 
ulation for stimulation’s sake, 
which is vice. Social conditions 
lead to primary relationship on 
secondary acquaintance, which is 
promiscuity. Real religion which 
deals with the issues of life must 
meet the challenge of the city. It 
can do this when the church be- 
comes the unifying center around 
which the life of the community is 
integrated. 

Two addresses featured the eve- 
ning session. Dr. Jesse M. Bader 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
spoke on “The Evangelistic Pro- 
gram of the City Church.” He saw 
that the preaching mission had 
shown the technique which will 
bring results in our day. Rev. 
Laurence T. Hosie of the Judson 
Memorial Church in New York 
outlined “Ways in Which Religion 
May Be Made Effective in the 
Lives of City People.” The church 
can overcome the present hostile 
attitude toward it only as it deals 
with that which has to do with 
real life. 

On Thursday morning the Con- 
ference considered “The Church 
and the Child Life of the City.” 
Rev. Harry Thomas Stock, Con- 
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gregational Young People’s Sec- 
retary, pleaded for more teaching 
of the Bible, but it must be the 
Bible in relation to life. One of our 
greatest handicaps as we try to 
get young people to take religion 
seriously is the impractical evan- 
gelism of so many of our adults. 
The youth hears the average adult 
Christian speak of the necessity 
and value of religion in life, and 
then sees him unwilling to make 
any sacrifice for that which he 
claims to be so valuable. Mr. Stock 
pointed out that the united Chris- 
tian Youth Program sought to do 
three things: first, provide action 
which was Christian, second, pro- 
vide a movement which sought 
united action, and third build up 





The Changing and the Unchanging 


a program which would be Chris- 
tian first and youth second. 

Rev. Philip C. Jones of New 
York’s Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church asked for a church 
school which would give a touch 
of beauty to the otherwise drab 
and ugly life of the city. Dr. Ernest 
G. Guthrie of Chicago closed with 
a stirring plea for personal char- 
acter. 

The final conference session con- 
sidered the interdenominational 
approach to the problem of the 
modern city. The need for unity 
among all the Protestant agen- 
cies was stressed and a resolution 
directed the Home Missions Coun- 
cil to work out definite methods 
for attention during the year. 





in F oreign Missions 


The annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference 
at Asbury Park, N. J., January 6-8, considers youth's 
lack of interest in missions, the rural problem, and 
an impressive review of things changing and unchanging 


HE Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America is an 
organization that links together 
the principal foreign mission 
forces of the United States and 
Canada. Its annual meeting is at- 
tended by board members and 
secretaries, missionaries, laymen 
and laywomen and others actively 
interested in the enterprise. 
Unquestionably the high point 
of its recent meeting in Asbury 
Park was the address of the 
Chairman, Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
This veteran missionary states- 
man gave his valedictory for he is 
this year retiring from active serv- 
ice with the Presbyterian Board. 
His address might have been 
headed, “Things Changing and 
Unchanging.” 
Drawing on the wealth of his 
experience of 46 years in the mis- 


By J. W. DECKER 


sionary enterprise and on the re- 
sources of his great heart and ripe 
thought, he gripped his hearers as 
he reviewed with them the chang- 
ing scenes, attitudes, emphases 
and movements he had witnessed. 
Only one missionary of his Board 
in active service when he began 
work is still on the field. He had 
seen the beginnings of the Foreign 
Missions Conference itself, the life 
of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement—this latter “a 
mighty force in its day.” He re- 
called a book of decades ago, The 
Unchanging East, which pictured 
Asia’s races as “burnt out cinders 
with no revival possible,” and held 
up this thesis against the back- 
ground of the seething life and tre- 
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mendous progress of the Orient of 
today. Humanism had come—and 
gone. Missionary problems, resist- 
ances and opportunities—all had 
changed. There had been solid ac- 
complishments; today after 150 
years of effort there are 6,000,000 
Christians in India, more than in 
the entire Roman Empire after 
the first three centuries, while the 
end of 50 years of missions in Ko- 
rea finds more Christians there 
than were in the Roman Empire 
at the end of the first century. 

He was at his best as he pic- 
tured the things which do not 
change. God is the same; Christ is 
“the same yesterday, today and 
forever.” The facts of the gospel 
are unchanged, as is the common 
catholic faith of Christendom. 
There has been a continuity of 
aim and purpose which might be 
summed up as the Kingdom of 
God. Great spiritual principles 
still hold, as do moral standards 
and last of all there is the 
ever-changing and never-changing 
strife between truth and false- 
hood. 

Those who listened to Dr. Speer 
saw four decades of the Christian 
missionary enterprise pass on the 
stage before them, and as they 
noted its accomplishment, its still 
valid resources and the challenges 
which face it now even more 
clearly than 40 years ago, came 
away with a new confidence in 
God and in the enterprise, and 
with hearts warmed by courage 
and hope. 

The stated conference sessions 
were marked by the use of the dis- 
cussion method for the intensive 
study of two major problems fac- 
ing foreign missions today. One 
problem had to do with Youth’s 
lack of interest in missions. On 
the printed program the problem 
was paraphrased thus: 


Many Christians who are deeply 
concerned about the world’s economic, 
social and spiritual problems are not 
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vitally interested in missions. This 
may be because they are not convinced 
that the development of a Christian 
world community is essential to the 
solution of these problems. It may be 
due to a feeling that the present con- 
duct of missions is ineffective. It may 
be due to our failure to present the 
foreign mission enterprise in a way 
that stirs the imagination and demon- 
states its relevancy to their Christian 
objectives for world life. Whatever the 
cause, these people, a large proportion 
of whom are in the younger age groups, 
must be won if the mission cause is to 
be carried on. 


As the discussion progressed the 
anxiety of the Conference right- 
fully centered in the young peo- 
ple. A chasm lies between the 
thinking and attitude of pre-war 
and post-war youth. “Christians 
of the post-war generation have 
harder decisions to make than 
their predecessors,” said one 
speaker. “Young people are afraid 
of being 100% anything,” said an- 
other. And yet it was recognized 
that passion and devotion were 
not lacking, though these qualities 
were oftener finding their way 
into social and economic fields 
rather than into Christian mis- 
sions. A small but promising 
group is not satisfied with relative 
thinking and a few are definitely 
interested in theology or anything 
else which sheds light on the ulti- 
mate meaning of life. Changes in 
approach are therefore clearly de- 
manded if we are to enlist youth. 

Missions must demonstrate that 
every major problem rightly un- 
derstood is a world problem. The 
significant contribution of the 
Christian missionary enterprise to 
the realization of the world com- 
munity must be made more clear. 
A Yale professor, said to be not 
particularly interested in religion, 
was quoted as exclaiming, “The 
Christian missionary is the only 
person on God’s earth who is deal- 
ing realistically with the peace 
question.” It was noted that the 


Christian community of India 
had been represented by the Si- 
mon Report as being the only one 
which consistently set an example 
of peace with its neighbors. The 
Christian missionary enterprise 
offers the highest expression to the 
ideals which underlie the present 
aspirations of youth. The Student 
Volunteer Movement in its gen- 
eration was successful because it 
“implemented the idealism of its 
time.” We too must implement 
the idealism of youth in planned 
Christian service. 

Mr. Charles Fahs of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library pre- 


sented an exhibit of the printed. 


propaganda material of mission 
boards. He found it good, but not 
good enough; “the promotional 
materials of the boards, fine as 
these materials may be, are mea- 
surably if not largely beside the 
mark, so far as the problem of 
winning the younger generation is 
concerned.” His final word was 
suggestive: “Nevertheless, there 
are coming on the horizon evi- 
dences of need for types of inter- 
pretive and promotional literature 
of which only faint beginnings are 
discoverable in this exhibit.” 
Another problem reflected the 
urge for attention to rural life 
which marks to a more or less de- 
gree the thinking of Asian and Af- 
rican countries, as well as of mis- 
sionary leaders everywhere. The 
Jerusalem Conference of 1928 had 
recommended a new attack on the 
rural community in an effort to 
use the gospel to remold and serve 
the entire life of selected smaller 
communities, making the ap- 
proach intensive rather than ex- 
tensive, in the confident expecta- 
tion that results achieved could be 
passed on to other areas. The 
question asked at Asbury Park 
was whether the progress made in 
implementing this has been such 
as to deserve the confidence of 
Christians who are deeply con- 
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cerned about the world’s social, 
economic and spiritual needs. The 
validity of the approach and pro- 
gram was conceded but progress, 
although significant, had _ evi- 
dently been slow. The world de- 
pression had been a considerable 
retarding factor. Rev. Hugh W. 
Hubbard of China impressed the 
Conference when he reported that 
the new rural missions in North 
China had led to a pooling of the 
resources of various denomina- 
tions, given real though limited 
demonstrations of the Christian 
way for the reconstruction of vil- 
lage life, and contributed largely 


.of its leadership in this field to 


government and other forces. It 
is unusually significant that Mr. 
Chang Fu Liang, former Rural 
Work Secretary of the National 
Christian Council, is now the head 
of the wide government recon- 
struction effort in communist rav- 
aged Kiangsi. 

Dr. Emory Ross of Africa ap- 
pealed to the sense of responsibil- 
ity of his listeners when he said, 
“The Protestant Church is the 
only agency in the world which 
can approach the question of the 
African and his destiny.” 

One session was given to plans 
for the next meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at 
Hangchow in the autumn of 1938. 
The: Conference chose 24 dele- 
gates out of the 35 assigned to 
North America, leaving 11 more 
places to be filled later. The gen- 
eral topic is to be, “The Church.” 

Dr. Douglas Horton, Congrega- 
tional pastor from Chicago, lifted 
up the hearts of his hearers in the 
devotional periods. He pointed 
out the futility of “religion with- 
out decision” in its triumphant 
flight from the realities of life. 
Paul, Francis of Assisi and Luther 
had been “more terrible than an 
army with banners because they 
marched into the crisis of history 
with a zest for decision.” 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS to GENEROUS GIVERS 


By G. CLirFrorD CREss 


JOURNEY NO. 12—LEST WE FORGET 





NCE upon a time many years ago a 
child was born on an island lying 
off the western coast of Europe. His 
mother dedicated him to the ministry of 
religion. A few years later she saw her 
boy leave his island home for a new life 
in America. Here his footsteps were 
guided to the home of a good Baptist 
minister who became a father to him. 
When the lad was 19 years of age, lack- 
ing a baptistry, the pastor immersed him 
in a lake. At once the church encouraged 








The Traveler 


Thus she now could share her life with 
him in his weakness with a filial devotion 
that knew no selfish withholding. 

So we completed our visit and went 
away. And when another summer was 
ended and grim winter ruled in the 
Northland, in the course of our duties 
we went again and sat awhile with these 
two under their vines and palm trees. 
And we talked of many things,—of the 
sustaining grant which he received from 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 








him to exercise his unusual gifts in 

preaching the gospel. Ordination soon followed. 
Then began a ministry of preaching and service that 
was to reach nearly half way across the continent. 

More than 60 years had passed since the baptism 
in the lake when I took the mother of my daughters 
with me and made a little journey to the house 
where this good old minister lived. He was now more 
than 80 years of age. The sheltering roof was in the 
land of the palmetto and the flamevine. It looked 
out across the waters of an inland sea. Back of his 
home and across a narrow neck of sand, the ocean 
tides beat out their continual roar. At times hurri- 
canes swept over the land, lashing the forests of pine 
and deluging everything in torrential rain. But the 
sun always shone again and palm trees, bougain- 
villea and hibiscus gladdened the landscape every- 
where. 

Here we heard the story of a strong man. It was 
gathered bit by bit from reserved sentences tem- 
pered with humility. And here, too, we learned of 
one who had loved this virile character until death 
dissolved the bond that had made them one through 
a long and beautiful life of married understanding 
and mutual support. They had never gathered much 
of earthly store. But they had God and life and love 
and each other. And they had a radiant home where 
unselfishness graced their living. 

We could well surmise what this wife had been. 
Something of her feminine strength and beauty of 
character had been bequeathed to an only child. 
When death had claimed the mother, this daughter 
had retired from an active professional life and had 
made a home for her father. She had never married. 


Board, and of gifts for the care of others. 
But the sands run out fast when one approaches the 
middle of his ninth decade. Our old friend was 
feebler now. His clear blue eyes were growing dim. 
But his spirit still stood erect and quietly confident 
before his God. 

The third winter when we passed along that way 
he was no longer there. Quietly he had slipped away 
to the Father’s House where the many resting places 
are. We said our words of sympathy to the daughter 
and passed on. 

And when the springtime came and the frozen 
Northland was again fragrant with verdure and 
flowers, she carried her father’s body back to the 
scenes of his strong manhood and laid him tenderly 
by the side of her mother. 

When there was nothing more that she could do 
for her parents she sat down and wrote a beautiful 
letter to the Board expressing her appreciation of 
its care for them. And that their names might be 
held in perpetual memory, she enclosed a gift to the 
Board in no mean amount to create a living memo- 
rial. For her gift will be added to the permanent 
endowment to produce income “for others in age and 
need,” when she and all others now living on this 
planet shall have passed away. 

God’s plans may move slowly but they do mature. 
YESTERDAY, it was the birth of a little child on a 
misty island in the sea. Topay, “lest we forget,” a 
loving and grateful daughter sets up a living memo- 
rial. Tomorrow,—other ministers will have shelter 
and raiment and bread while they wait for their own 
translation in the eventide. 

Thus Love is woven into the cycle of Life. 
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Third-Class Travel 
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The sardine in his can is less crowded 
‘and more comfortable than the traveler 
who journeys on the train in Manchuria 


in Manchuria 


A Southern Baptist missionary furnishes a vivid description 
of railroad travel in Manchuria, with its overcrowded trains, 
its unheated cars in zero weather, and its attacks by bandits 


By CHARLES A. LEONARD 


F SARDINES in acan should come to life, they 
would hardly find themselves more crowded 
than passengers in the Harbin railway station. 
Tickets are sold only a short while before the 
trains are to leave, so the crowds come early and 
stand for hours. Then frequently before the line 
has bought tickets, the trains leave. Families get 
separated. Baggage sometimes cannot be checked 
and one has to wait for another train. Many try 
to get through with bedding which they would 
use for covering in cold cars, but are turned back 
and the next day must make another attempt. 
Only a limited number are allowed on each train, 
just as many as can actually be packed into a 
definite number of cars; the remainder must wait 
until a later train. There are plenty of cars but 
not enough engines to pull them. 

When Soviet Russia realized that she would 
ultimately have to sell the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way to Japan and the new state of Manchukuo, 
she began sending into Russia from North Man- 
churia all the best rolling stock. Only the old en- 
gines were left. These have broken down badly. 
Being a different type of engine to that used by 
the Japanese on the South Manchuria Railway, 
it has been impossible for the Japanese to keep 
the engines in repair. The engines are able to pull 
only a limited number of cars even when in fair 
conditions. 

If a train must stop between stations, there is 
danger from an attack of bandits. Thus on much 
of the line trains are run only in the daytime. In 
winter a long delay might mean freezing to death 


of passengers, for our winters here are terribly 
cold and the past winter was the worst in 30 
years. The Japanese, who are efficient in operat- 
ing railways in South Manchuria, are working 
hard to meet this difficult situation. In the mean- 


_ time the public must be patient. 


These packed third-class cars have no ventila- 
tion. So the atmosphere is dense and can be en- 
dured only by Europeans who are used to it, as 
are we missionaries. The cars are triple-deckers, 
old Russian style, so a vast number can be packed 
in. Alas, that so many Chinese now smoke cigar- 
ettes, and of the rankest kind! It is claimed that 
many of them are drugged with cheap morphine, 
etc. On returning home after one of these trips 
the old clothes which I wear must be aired for at 
least a day before they can be put away in the 
back part of our house for the next trip. 

Those who support us as missionaries would 
not object to our riding even first-class, but if we 
traveled even second-class the amount of travel 
in extensive evangelistic work as is being done 
over a large area would hardly be possible, for 
financial reasons. Someone asked Hudson Taylor, 
the founder of the great China Inland Mission, 
why he travelled third class. He replied: “Be- 
cause there is no fourth.” Then we desire to travel 
with the common people of whom we are a part. 
There is a saying in the Far East: “Fools travel 
first-class; sensible people second; missionaries 
and natives, third.” The second-class here is now 
filled almost entirely by Japanese officers and 
officials. I happen to travel on a third-class free 
pass. This enables me to cover much territory at 
little expense. I was afraid to ask for a second- 
class pass, fearing it would not be granted. So for 
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a third-class pass I am most grateful. Riding even 
third-class on a train is much better than on a 
rough bus or old car over rough roads, or on a 
cart or sled with the thermometer 30 degrees be- 
low zero. Traveling third-class gives us an excel- 
lent opportunity to preach and talk to the people 
while traveling with them. There is always in life 
much for which to be thankful. 

There is an advantage in learning to enjoy all 
kinds of food. Likewise one is fortunate if inter- 
ested in many phases of life and objects in and 
out of doors. Under these conditions life never 
grows monotonous. 

We have much snow here in North Manchuria, 
but it never ceases to be beautiful. When I grow 
too old for real, aggressive work and there’s time, 
I am going to sit down and just watch the snow 
fall for hours. The flakes are now striking the 
dirty double-window panes of this packed rail- 
way car. We see wood being hauled into the vil- 
lages on sleds. Beautiful Manchuria pheasants 
are scratching up the Manchurian soya beans 
from beneath the snow, or are feeding on grass 
seeds, paying no attention to the train. An ac- 
quaintance shot plenty of rabbits and some foxes 
out this way. A deer has just bounded out from 
a clump of trees and gone up and over the hill. 
In the mountains more distant are wapiti, elk, 
wild boar, bear, Manchurian tiger—and still 
plenty of bandits. 

The large city of Acheng, which we are now 
passing, with clay animals perched on top of the 
station, as on heathen temples, holds many tens 
of thousands of people who do not know the 
Creator of all we see in this interesting, wild coun- 
try. As a rule they persist in their old supersti- 
tious beliefs and practices. Here and there from 
this city has radiated to many places streams of 
spiritual light, for in the midst of its crowded 
homes and shops missionaries have preached and 
taught the saving gospel of our Lord. Truly it is 
the power of God, for we have found many whose 
lives have been changed from darkness to light as 
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they have taken Christ as Lord. Now on nearly 
every car of these trains we find men and women 
who at these gospel centers have come to know 
Him, more and more in numbers as we few here 
proclaim His Word. 

Burnt farm houses and railway stations tell of 
recent numerous bandit attacks. One frequently 
sees holes in car windows and seats, rifle shots of 
the cruel bands who have unloaded their rifles 
against the trains, but more striking are the re- 
mains of burnt passenger cars, bean oil tanks 
and engines. 

These bring to mind the robbing of all passen- 
gers, the death of some, and the carrying away 
for torture and ransom, or torture and death, 
very many over the past few years. Here at 
Ertsentientza we see a beautiful big hotel, sum- 
mer-resort building, the only one east of Harbin, 
standing in ruins, another mute reminder of law- 
lessness. 

The Japanese were wise in cutting back for a 
quarter of a mile all trees along the railway line. 
This makes it harder for the bandits to attack, 
even when the trains have been wrecked, putting 
the outlaws at a disadvantage. Since this has been 
done and systematic drives made into the moun- 
tains against the organized bands, trains are now 
not so frequently wrecked. 

One can hardly imagine a state of greater per- 
sonal insecurity and hardship from lawlessness 
than has existed in this part of the world for a 
long time. But attacks of the devil through 
opium, morphine, gambling, immorality, heathen 
customs and other forms of sin are just as violent 
and even more disastrous. 

Christ is truly needed in this land. We rejoice 
that improvement is being made in law and order, 
and that many are turning from darkness and sin 
to the light and righteousness that may be had 
only through Christ Jesus. Deep gratitude and 
thanksgiving we hold for those in the homeland 
who are making possible this lasting spiritual im- 
provement and blessing for many! 
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On April 25 the Year’s Climax 
Be a Vanguard Church 

















iPRIL 25th will be a significant 

date in the Baptist calendar 

for the year 1936-1937. It is the 

last Sunday of the Baptist year 

and it has been designated as For- 
ward Fund Sunday. 

Churches are asked to codper- 
ate in making their plans for this 
date. It is hoped that the mission- 
ary offerings of April 25th will 
bring to a triumphant conclusion 
the task of raising the Forward 
Fund. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
church which has not already 
achieved that place of honor to 
become a Vanguard church. Local 
church leaders will be interested 
to know that at the Philadelphia 
Convention in May, it is proposed 
to exhibit in a place of honor the 
names of all Forward Fund 
churches, Double Forward Fund, 
and Vanguard churches. Of course 
Vanguard churches will lead all 
the rest. 

Two years ago the denomina- 
tion launched the Forward Fund 
as a project intended to lift our 
missionary enterprise to a higher 
level and to keep it there. Our 
financial objective was fixed at an 
increase of $500,000 in missionary 
giving during the two-year period 
which will end on April 30th next. 
In the missionary record of these 
two years pastors will find much 
to inspire them in their presenta- 
tion on April 25th of the cause 
for which the Forward Fund 
stands. 


Three Months’ Tithing 
in Tacoma 


When it was suggested to 
Northern Baptists that they be- 
come tithers for the months of 


March, April, and May, the First 
Baptist Church of Tacoma, 
Wash., had already embarked 
upon such an adventure. To meet 
an emergency the Tacoma church 
adopted the tithing plan for the 
months of October, November, 
and December. Its report for the 
whole period is of significant in- 
terest to other churches that may 
be considering similar action. 
The record shows total collec- 
tions of $6,959.63 for the 13 Sun- 
days, as compared with $3,540.65 
for the corresponding Sundays 


last year. Missionary giving dur-. 


ing the period increased 83% over 
the same period last year. The 
church was a Forward Fund 
church last year, but due to this 
movement, missionary receipts 
from May Ist to January 15th are 
69% ahead of 1935-36. 

The improvement in finances is 
the smallest part of the blessing 
that the church has received. 
During these 13 weeks, Sunday 
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school attendance averaged 46 per 
Sunday above last year, and 35 
persons united with the church. 
There was a large increase in at- 
tendance at the preaching services. 
A new enthusiasm has gripped the 
church. “As this is being written,” 
reports the pastor, Dr. Weldon M. 
Wilson, “we do not know of one 
of the 263 tithers who is going to 
give up the practice of tithing. 
Others are joining the movement. 
A new day has dawned for the 
First Baptist Church of Tacoma.” 


Paul and the Forward Fund 


“The Apostle Paul,” says The 
Massachusetts Baptist Bulletin, 


“started a Forward Fund Move- 


ment among the Gentile churches 
to help the church at Jerusalem 
whose members were suffering 
from poverty and persecution.” 

Paul wrote a letter about it to 
the church at Corinth. He ad- 
mitted that the churches had 
done more than he expected and 
he encouraged them to go on and: 
finish the task which they had be- 
gun so auspiciously the year be- 
fore. The circumstances were so 
like those in which Northern Bap- 
tists find themselves today that 
the Massachusetts Baptist editor 





PETER AND JOHN GO FORWARD 
From the painting by Burnand 
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quotes the Moffatt translation of 
a letter to the Corinthians: 

Now then, you are to the front in 
everything, in faith, in utterance, in 
knowledge, in all zeal, and in love for 
us—do come to the front in this gra- 
cious enterprise as well. I am not is- 
suing any orders, only using the zeal 
of others to prove how sterling your 
own love is. But I will tell you what 
I think about it; it is to your interest 
to go on with this enterprise, for you 
started it last year, you were the first 
not merely to do anything but to want 
to do anything. Now, carry it through, 
so that your readiness to take it up 
may be equalled by the way you carry 
it through—so far as your means al- 
low. 

The Forwarp Movement 
stands for Baptist loyalty to the 
missionary ideals—home  mis- 
sions, foreign missions, and every 
other form of outreach that we 
have established to spread the 
Gospel. We have until April 30th 
to complete this Fund of $500,000, 
of which $140,000 was raised last 
year. 


Winning Our Japanese 


Neighbors 


Algona is a piece of fertile land 
about a mile square, the center 
of which is 27 miles south of the 
Japanese Woman’s Home in Seat- 
tle, Wash. At that center lives a 
family by the name of Takai, and 
in the center of that family is Mrs. 
Takai. Ten years ago she deter- 
mined to accept Christ as her Sav- 
iour and to have her two small 
sons do the same. At Yarrow, six 
miles east of the Japanese Wom- 
an’s Home, Mrs. Takai had six 
Christian’ Japanese neighbors, 
who came to Christ just about the 
same time she did. At Algona she 
had no Christian Japanese neigh- 
bors, but she had her Christian 
sister in the house with her, and 
they taught the two boys. 

These two Christian women 
found many ways to be kind to 
their Japanese farmer neighbors. 





SHIGEKO SESE 


One of our World Wide Guild and 
Japanese Baptist Church girls 


Miss Florence Rumsey, the mis- 
sionary from Seattle, visited them 
occasionally, sometimes taking 
Japanese church women with her. 
They read the Bible, sang hymns, 
prayed with them always, and left 
for the children pictures, English 
books, and periodicals illustrating 
the Bible; and for the parents, 
Japanese evangelistic books illus- 
trating the gospel, out of the ex- 
perience of Christians in Japan. 
Every Easter the Takais came 
to the Japanese Baptist Church in 
Seattle, to acknowledge Mrs. Ta- 
kai’s membership by all-day fel- 
lowship at the church building. It 
was the great day of the year, and 
the father, one could easily see, 
was becoming more friendly year 
to year. The fact that mother was 
a Christian ceased to be a joke to 
him, and became, instead, the 
strongest hope of the family. 
Mother kept saying they wanted 
the boys baptized. The mission- 
ary asked, “How about father?” 
When Shigeko Sese returned 
from our Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago, in 
September 1935, she undertook as 
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her part of Japanese Baptist 
church work, the leadership of the 
Senior B.Y.P.U. The missionary 
suggested that this group take 
Algona as a project. The boys 
took turns driving for Shigeko 
through the winter. One or two of 
the church mothers went each 
time for fellowship with Mr. and 
Mrs. Takai and the parents of the 
near-by families. This group 
numbered 21 through the winter. 

As part of the result of this 
piece of work, Mrs. Takai’s sons, 
now 16 and 14 years of age, were 
baptized. Mary Tsuju, a high 
school senior of Algona was also 
baptized on the same day. Mary 
had accepted Christ two years 
ago, on Easter Day, when the Ta- 
kais had brought the Tsujus in 
the Takai truck to celebrate Eas- 
ter at the Japanese Baptist 
Church in Seattle. 


A Pageant for Enlistment 
Month 


An appealing pageant The AI- 
tar of Flame which was presented 
before the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in St. Louis, is available 
for the use of churches, where it 
will be found highly appropriate 
for presentation in connection 
with the observance of Enlistment 
Month. It can be produced in 
either large or small auditorium, 
as exceptional stage or platform 
space is not necessary. The Altar 
of Flame was written by Rev. U.S. 
Mitchell, formerly pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and now on the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society’s 
staff. He was assisted by Prof. 
Lee Bright, of Sioux Falls College, 
who composed special music 
which won particular commenda- 
tion at St. Louis. 

Copies of the pageant at 10 
cents each may be obtained from 
the Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
































Making Christian Communities 


At the time of the Jerusalem 
Conference in 1928 great emphasis 
was laid upon Rural Missions. 
This term not only means missions 
in the country, but also signifies 
an entirely new philosophy which 
includes religion and education 
and every phase of rural life work- 
ing together to make the finest 
type of Christian community. 

Some Boards have made great 
advances along this line since 
1928. Others have been very much 
handicapped by depleted budgets. 
At the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, held in 
January, 1937, some time was 
given to noting the advance that 
has been made in that work among 
the great group of about 80% of 
Oriental peoples who live in rural 
areas. 

Let us as Baptist women view 
briefly some of the work that is 
being done by our own Woman’s 
Society for these people. 


Pyinmana 

The Christian world knows the 
name of Brayton C. Case and his 
unique rural work at Pyinmana, 
Burma. In this rural field there is 
today an active women’s society 
which is maintaining a_ Bible 
woman who works with a school 
nurse, going into the homes, heal- 
ing bodies and souls with their 
technical knowledge and their 
messages of Christ. Home-makers 
classes together with Bible study 
are bringing a realization to these 
rural peoples of the message that 
Christ has for all of life. One of 
the dreams of our Woman’s For- 
eign Board is to establish a Wom- 
an’s Department at Pyinmana. 


When $1,500 is received, this work 
will be inaugurated. 


Christian Nursing in Burma 

Miss Selma M. Maxville, R.N., 
of the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital, Moulmein, Burma, in 








A student nurse in the 
maternity ward of the 
Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital in Moulmezn, 
Burma. She is being 
trained for village 
medical service 











the spring arranges for two nurses 
and a Bible woman to go out with 
Dr. Grace R. Seagrave into the 
various villages within a radius of 
six or seven miles. These villages 
are not cared for in any other way 
by a trained midwife or nurse. 


Friendliness and medicine go 
hand-in-hand during these visits. 
Where possible, the women 
treated are allowed to pay a small 
fee. Always the story of the Great 
Physician is told and little chil- 
dren are taught to play and sing 
Christian hymns. 

One of the big tasks which such 
itinerating groups find to do is the 


‘ promotion of public health gen- 


erally. Over and over again, “in 
the land where pestilence walketh 
in darkness,” come the explana- 
tions of ways to prevent infection 
and of the value of vaccines and 
cleanliness. This much needed 
work is more and more preventing 
great epidemics among rural peo- 
ples. Miss Maxville’s work is par- 
ticularly fine as she prepares na- 
tional nurses to work among their 
own people. 


Christian Welfare Centers 


Miss E. Grace Bullard, Chris- 
tian educationalist, Miss Florence 
E. Rowland, evangelist, and Miss 
Jennie L. Reilly, R.N., are trying 
to fill an appalling need in South 
India. According to them the vil- 
lage school has done its part; 
the visiting Bible women have 
brought new ideals and hope, but 
still the women and children of the 
Indian villages suffer the lack of 
an all-round Christian ministra- 
tion. 

In their mind has grown the 
idea of a group of consecrated, 
trained Indian women, living in 
the village, ministering to their 
needy sisters. The plant for such a 
Center as they propose includes a 
plot of land, a simple house which 
must be the model in respect to 
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light, air, and cleanliness. This 
house must also be large enough 
to house the workers and provide 
a central room for clinics, classes, 
and meetings. A well, a wall, and a 
garden are also important. Always 
in their mind they keep the idea 
that this plant shall harmonize 
with the rather meagre economic 
standards of the community. 

In the working unit is a trained 
nurse and midwife, a_ special 
worker for children, and one or 
two gospel workers. 

Let’s take a short, imaginary 
trip to one of these Christian Wel- 
fare Centers on a regular clinic 
day. Crank the Chevy and off we 
go. We carry with us a few of the 
needed medicines, quinine, epsom 
salts, worm medicine, etc. Within 
an hour we park the car by the 
side of our Center. We find a pa- 
tient on a native bed on the porch 


are being understood, and that 
souls are being stirred. We close 
our worship period with prayer, 
feeling the power of His Spirit as 
we think of these people who are 
seeking health for their bodies as 
well as food for their souls. 

After the service those requir- 
ing physical care crowd around 
and for many hours we are busy. 
A man who has had a crowbar 
thrust through his foot is carried 
in. All is din as the women of the 
family wail and weep, but with the 
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removed. Many, many come with 
the minor ills—sore eyes, dis- 
charging ears and noses, sores over 
the entire body, infected itch, all 
kinds of social and specific dis- 
eases, pre-natal and post-natal 
cases, troubled minds, etc. 

All castes and creeds seek our 
aid, for our Centers are so ar- 
ranged that all feel free to come. 
While we are caring for the bodies 
of some, the evangelist is busy 
visiting the homes in the village, 
talking with those specially inter- 








and inside another with her first- 
born. All are sweet, clean, and 
happy. According to Indian cus- 
tom each patient has a fair-sized 
group of relatives and friends with 
her. Many have come from far and 
nearby villages, and at the honk 
of our motor horn, many more be- 
gin to come from the village itself. 

Our devotional service begins 
with the singing of familiar hymns, 
and soon the large middle room, 
the porches, and the utility rooms 
are filled with people with many 
of the children joining in. They sit 
and listen eagerly while the lesson 
from God’s Word is read. We 
watch the faces of those who listen 
and know that the words spoken 


UPPER PICTURE: A typical vil- 

lage crowd in the Ramapatnam area 
in South India 

LOWER PICTURE: The Christian 

Welfare Center in the Kavali field 
in South India 


help of several we manage to 
clean and dress the severe wound 
and advise tetanus serum at once. 
A woman with a large abdominal 
tumor comes, and we send her on 
to the Ongole Hospital to have it 
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ested, or helping in special pro- 
grams for the gospel workers. 

The Center workers are also try- 
ing to teach the village women to 
sew. They encourage the women 
to use the hand sewing-machine. 
Each Center has one of these ma- 
chines which were secured through 
the Lord Fund. This past hot 
season during the festival time 
these workers earned almost two 
rupees within a couple of days by 
sewing jackets for the pilgrims. 

We also visit the chicken coops 
where full-bred poultry are kept. 
The Centers are assisting the vil- 
lages in getting a better kind of 
poultry, and we hope in time to see 
a larger egg procurable in the vil- 
lage. 

As we view these tangible re- 
sults of this work, we would say its 
intrinsic value lies in the concrete- 
ness of the gospel message as it is 
daily demonstrated in the lives 
these Christian Indian women 
lead as well as through their con- 
secrated service and constant 
witnessing for their Savior. 
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In the Slums 
of Puerto Rico 


I wish you could come to our 
small island and visit our Chris- 
tian center in Puerta de Tierra, the 
slum district of San Juan. Chil- 
dren are the soul of the Christian 
center. The young people serve 
Christ; the adults also work with 
enthusiasm, but the childrenadore 
Him with songs and praises. We 
have a church-membership class of 
60 adults and 36 children. We have 
gained 24 members by experience 
and letter and 18 through baptism. 
Sunday school attendance has in- 
creased 10 per cent during the 
year. All the organizations of our 
church are working with real en- 
thusiasm. We have organized six 
Sunday schools in adjacent bar- 
rios. On Wednesday evening we 
have preaching services in several 
of these barrios and 24 persons 
have made their profession of 
faith. 

The women’s society also is 
working with much enthusiasm. 
We are making a bazaar and soon 
shall open our shop for the sales. 
We need part of this money to 
help pay the salary of one of our 
consecrated rural pastors, who 
works high up in the mountains. 

Our vacation Bible school last 
summer was one of the best we 
have ever had here, with 200 chil- 
dren enrolled and 26 volunteer 
teachers. Eleven: children were 


gained for Sunday school. 

At the Christian center during 
the week we have clubs, classes, 
and game hours for the children; 
this helps much to increase their 
interest in the church. I have 75 
little folk enrolled in the kinder- 





garten; one group coming in the 
morning, the other in the after- 
noon. My sister has 36 children in 
the first grade at the center. More 
than 2,000 pupils in San Juan are 
unable to attend public school be- 
cause of lack of room. In the whole 
island, 230,000 children are with- 
out school privileges. 

Sunday after Sunday, a mother 
and her eight children walk two 
hours to reach our Sunday school. 
One of the girls lost her employ- 
ment because she asked permis- 
sion to come to Sunday school 


every week. This daughter had © 


been working for $4.00 a month. 
The father receives a very small 
wage and the mother ekes out the 
family income by working as ser- 
vant in a home, for which she re- 
ceives $8.00 a month. Imagine how 
a family of ten persons can live, 
paying house rent and meeting all 
expenses with only a little more 
than eight dollarsa month.—Mon- 
serrate Juiles. 


OOF Re age 
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The Daily Vacation Bible School at the Christian Center in Puerta 





Fruit Trees 
in the Desert 

A party of us went to a poison 
camp—a place where the boys 
camped while they put out poison 
to kill the prairie dogs. We 
stopped near a cornfield to have 
our supper, picnic style, then 
went on three miles farther to the 
camp. Here to our surprise we 
found a miniature lake; it had 
rained while we were eating, but 
had not reached us. With diffi- 
culty the cars went through the 
mud and water to the camp. 

The boys gathered for the meet- 
ing, helped in the singing, and 
showed appreciation by their at- 
tention while messages were be- 
ing given. Many of the Hopi 
people enjoy hearing the Bible 
messages, but their fear of each 
other keeps them in the darkness 
of sin. When we visit in their 
homes, it is a pleasure to see them 
sit down and listen while we read 
the scriptures in Hopi. 


$% 





de Tierra, P. R. 
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We can rightly judge the Chris- 
tian lives of our people by the 
things their little children say and 
do. Steve, the interpreter, has two 
dear little grandchildren, David’s 
children. Their mother is an edu- 
cated Navajo girl who keeps them 
sweet and clean, and is a splendid 
housekeeper. Harold, the little 
boy who was three last September, 
tries to take part in their devo- 
tions at mealtime. Bowing his 
head he prays for his young aunts 
and uncles who are away at school 
or at work. 

Four fruit trees planted by 
Miss McLean years ago, yielded 
some fruit this year. Like the 
trees, the four charter members of 
the church at Toreva are faithful. 
We are praying for more fruit in 
the lives of all of the Hopi Chris- 
tians.—A bigail E. Johnson. 


Christian Friendliness 
in Boston 


How does one properly appraise 
a Christian Friendliness Project 
that has so many different high- 
lights? I sat down to write about 
the month’s program in the Bos- 
ton East Association last fall, only 
to find myself at a loss as to where 
to begin and how to select a few 
things that would give an ade- 
quate picture. 

Attendance is perhaps the first 
concrete item. At the first discus- 
sion period we were overwhelmed 
with 362 people who came from 
30 churches. Except for the fourth 
night there were between 300 and 
400 at all the discussions, and from 
29 to 34 churches were represented 
each evening. The fourth meeting 
dropped to about 250. On that 
night the highways were wickedly 
icy and it was bitter cold. The 
party had an attendance of 783 
and was a thrilling occasion. There 
was the happiest of spirits and the 
program went very smoothly. 

This project necessarily differed 
from any other because so large a 





whi 2 : RO. i 
Miss Abigail Johnson entering a 
Hopi Indian “peach house” in 
order to call on the women who 
live in this place in the fall while 

drying fruit on the rocky cliff 


number of Negroes took part. 
There are seven colored churches 
in the association and about a fifth 
of the attendance each evening 
were colored people. We talked 
more about interracial under- 
standing than we did of the spe- 
cific need and opportunities among 
bi-lingual peoples. 

So many of the Negroes ex- 
pressed appreciation. One man 
said, “The first couple of times we 
came we expected the cold shoul- 
der. We always expect it in meet- 
ings with white people. Because of 
the atmosphere of these meetings 
we have come to expect something 
else. People were really friendly.” 

The “World at My Door” par- 
ties seemed of especially high cal- 
iber. There were 25 or 30 of these. 
A number of the churches enter- 
tained Negro groups, and appar- 
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ently with appreciation on both 
sides. There are only four bi-lin- 
gual groups in the Boston East As- 
sociation—two Italian, one Rus- 
sian and one Filipino. Each of 
these was entertained several 
times and there are appointments 
for more meetings together in the 
next few months. All but one of 
40 churches and missions in the 
association had some participation 
in the Project. 

It is, of course, much too soon 
to appraise permanent values. I 
think it can be said now, however, 
that the Project brought into fel- 
lowship many people who had not 
been active in associational af- 
fairs heretofore. Negroes were in- 
cluded on a basis of equal repre- 
sentation. Bi-lingual groups be- 
came more widely acquainted. 
Plans are under way to continue 
group meetings and increase fel- 
lowship. A number of individuals 
received real help toward a larger 
understanding of the genuine 
meaning of Christian Friendli- 
ness.—Dorothy O. Bucklin, Chris- 
tian Friendliness Missionary for 
Massachusetts. 


Throughout the Year 


“The Florida Normal School in 
St. Augustine is very dear to my 
heart, and I have given all my life 
to the work,” writes Miss Sarah A. 
Blocker, one of the founders of this 
fine school for Negro youth. “We 
have been in the present location 
18 years and during that time 
have acquired 1,100 acres of land, 
six brick buildings, and several 
smaller frame buildings. We have a 
student body of nearly 400 stu- 
dents. The curriculum includes a 
junior college, high school, gram- 
mar school, and a primary practice 
school for our normal students. 
Since we operate a summer school, 
our work extends almost the year 
round. We think we have a very 
interesting school which we hope 
some day our friends will visit.” 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 7—The Sermon on the Mount 


















































Across 29. Tellurium. 
1. “but . . . be cast out.” 30. “lowly in...” Matt. 11:29. 
3. “. . . are the merciful.” 33. Near the ear. 
8. Mother. 35. Climbing shrub. 
10. Man. 36. Animal. 
11. Part of Massachusetts. 38. Black bird. 
12. Book of Old Testament. 39. Asiatic tree. 
13. “Ye ...the salt of the 40. “...they shall be com- 
earth.” forted.” 
16. “Ye are... light of the 42. “for... shall be filled.” 
world.” Last Month’s Puzzle 
17. “to...I am _ ashamed.” 
Luke 16:8. 
18. Changeling. 
20. “the ... is not yet.” Matt 
24:6. 
22. “keep thyself...” 1 Tim. 
5:22. 
23. “your Father which is . . . 
heaven.” 
25. Note. 
26. Distribute. 
28. “even ... your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 
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44, 
. One who excels. 
46. 
48, 
49, 
51. 


52. 
53. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


31. 
32. 
34. 
37. 
40. 


41. 
43. 
47. 
50. 


54. 


. “smote off his. . 


. “appoint the... 
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Old note. 


Hebrew month. Neh. 6:15. 
From. 
“for they .. . obtain mercy.” 
“.. his own soul.” Matt. 
16:26. 
Slave. 
“ . . with him twain.” 
A matter. 
“may ... your good works.” 
“called. the children of .. .” 
One of the Beatitudes is 3, 13, 
16, 22, 23, 30, 40, 42, 49, 56, 
and 57 combined. 
Down 


. The “sermon” contains .. . 

. Percolate. 

. Snake. 

. Palmetto State. 

. Jesus, wearied with his jour- 


ney, “. . . thuson the well.” 


. “the sons of ... .” Jer. 40:8. 
. River in Scotland. 

. “he went up intoa... 
. Public notice. 


99 


Road. 
” Matt. 


26:51. 


. Containing iron. 


. “his . . . came unto him.” 
. Exclamation of contempt. 
. New. 


over the 
tabernacle of testimony”; 
live set (anag.). 

Acres collectively. 

The whole. 

Twelfth president of the U.S. 

New England state. 


Appearances of an _ object 
(ref. sp.). 

Oh (Irish and Scot.) . 

Fish. 

Employer. 

“and, .. . I am with you al- 


way, even unto the end of 
the world.” Matt. 28:20. 

“Take . . . thought for your 
life.” 
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MISSIONARY-EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE WorxiD WIDE GUILD 


THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WorRLD CRUSADE 





Schools of Missions 


A Community School of Mis- 
sions was held in Chicago in Janu- 
ary, 1937, in which five Baptist 
communities of the Chicago area 
_ participated. The plan provided 
for a school on three evenings in 
each of the following communi- 
ties: Lorimer Memorial Church, 
Judson Church, Oak Park; First 
Church, Berwyn; Logan Square 
Church, and Rogers Park Church. 
Each evening two class periods 
were held for each course, thus 
providing for a full six-session pro- 
gram in three weeks. The text- 
book Out of Africa, by Emory 
Ross, was presented by Dr. M. D. 
Eubank, and The Preface To Rac- 
tal Understanding, by Cuaruzs S. 
JOHNSON, was presented by Dean 
H. M. Smith of the School of Re- 
ligion at Bishop College, Marshall, 
Texas, one of the nation’s strong- 
est Negro leaders. He has been the 
director of pastors’ institutes 
which have served over 2,000 
leaders in six years. 

AAA 

A school of missions was held 
during February at the Peddie 
Memorial Church, Newark, N. J. 
Four study classes were held, two 
for adults, using Out of Africa, by 
Dr. Emory Ross, conducted by 
the author and Rev. Ulric A. 
Lanoue; another by Dr. George 
Dawkins, using A Preface to Ra- 
cial Understanding, by Jounson; 
a young people’s class conducted 
by Mrs. Joseph Riker, studying 
The Story of the American Ne- 
gro, by Ina Brown; a second 
young people’s class, studying 
Consider Africa, by Bas Marta- 


Ews, led by Miss Etelka Schaffer. 
Rev. W. A. Stanton was chairman 
of the missionary committee. 
AAA 

An interdenominational school 
of missions was held in January in 
Pennsylvania with the following 
churches codperating: Blakely 
Primitive Methodist, Welsh Con- 
gregational, Welsh Presbyterian, 
Olyphant Presbyterian, Blakely 
Baptist and Olyphant Welsh Bap- 
tist. The school was. held in: the 
Blakely Baptist Church. The sub- 
ject considered was Africa, and the 
current mission study texts were 
used. One of the features was a 
study forum discussion with op- 
portunity for questions. Stereop- 
ticon views and hymns were also 
featured. 

AAA 

The second annual missionary 
Chautauqua was the title of a very 
successful school of missions and 
world friendship, in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Pastor P. H. McDowell. Meetings 
were held on eight Sunday eve- 
nings from 6:30 to 8:00 o’clock. 
The school was sponsored by eight 
organizations in the church, in- 
cluding the Julia Bent Missionary 
Society, the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the Men’s Class, the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, the Service 
Battalion, the Senior B. Y.P.U., the 
Junior B.Y.P.U., and the World 
Wide Guild. Following the success 
of last year’s school, four periods 
were held each evening, thus en- 
couraging family attendance. The 
four periods comprised a chapel 
service, study classes, social time 
with refreshments, and general as- 


sembly. Africa was the study 
theme for the first four Sunday 
evenings, and the Negro in Amer- 
ica for the remaining four. The 
above plan is worth the considera- 
tion of other churches anticipating 
holding a school of missions. 


AAA 


Three other outstanding schools 
of missions have been conducted in 
New York State during recent 
months. Those desiring specific in- 
formation may secure it from Miss 
Charlotte Huntoon, 433 S. Salina 
Street, Syracuse, New York, State 
Secretary of Missionary Educa- 
tion, or from the following pastors 
in whose churches the schools were 
held: Rev. Stanley I. Stuber, Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y.; Rev. Arthur 
Sharsky, Boonville, N. Y.; Rev. 
Selby Swift, Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y- 


A New Handbook 


The Board of Education has re- 
cently issued a handbook of gen- 
eral and specific information de- 
scriptive of the various enter- 
prises of the Board. It includes the 
work which the Board of Educa- 
tion is doing in general education 
and in the education of the Ne- 
groes in its Negro schools; work 
with Baptist students in colleges 
and universities through a corps 
of University pastors; advisory 
and personal work among stu- 
dents through the Department of 
Student Work; the Department of 
Missionary Education through or- 
ganized reading, mission study, 
schools of missions, institutes, etc.; 
work among children and young 
people through organized groups 
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such as the Children’s World Cru- 
sade, the Royal Ambassadors, and 
the World Wide Guild; extensive 
field work in missionary education 
through its large corps of volun- 
teer secretaries, and the work of 


the Department of Public Rela- 
tions. 

A copy of this handbook will 
be mailed to any address on re- 
quest. Write to Sec. W. A. Hill, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York. 














ROYAL AMBASSADORS 











New England Track Meet 

The Royal Ambassador Chap- 
ters of New England conduct an- 
nually a track meet at the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. More than 150 boys 
competed in this winter’s meet 
which brought out a number of 
high school athletic stars. The en- 
trants were classified as follows: 
Under 15 years and under 85 pounds 
Under 15 years and under 95 pounds 
Under 15 years and over 120 pounds 
Over 15 years and under 120 pounds 
Over 15 years and over 120 pounds 
Bruce Chapter, of Dorchester, 
Mass., won the meet with 212 
points. Elliott, of Dorchester, was 
second with 76; Curtis, of Reading, 
Mass., was third with 72 points; 
and Ufford, of Westwood, Mass., 
was fourth with 66 points. 

This is the second meet in suc- 
cession which has been taken by 
Bruce Chapter. If it wins the third 
meet, it will retain possession of 
the beautiful silver trophy do- 
nated by Albert H. Curtis, promi- 
nent insurance man from Dorches- 
ter, who is very much interested in 
work of the Royal Ambassadors. 


Franklin P. Lynch Chapter 


The chapter in Whitesboro, 
N. Y., was organized in honor of 
Franklin P. Lynch, M.D., former 
medical missionary in Belgian 
Congo. Dr. Lynch has exerted a 
splendid influence over the boys 
in Camp Neyoraca, New York, 
ever since the camp was estab- 
lished in 1930. This chapter is very 
active in the local church. It has 


made a definite pledge to the 
church budget each year for both 
local expenses and missions. It has 
met this pledge each year since or- 
ganization in 1930 and for two 
years exceeded its pledge by three- 
fold. At a parents’ and boys’ night 
held in the Utica area on a rainy 
night, over 70 were present. 


New High Counsellors 


Rev. Harvey Nelson, 110 South 
Tenth Avenue, Brighton, Col., 
succeeds Rev. Lawrence Griffith of 
Loveland, Col. 

Rev. Harold Hayward, 507 
Court Street, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., succeeds Rev. W. F. Hux- 
ford, now Director of Christian 
Education for the state. 

Rev. Roy H. Larson, of Valley, 
Neb., succeeds Rev. D. S. Coad, of 
Hastings, Neb. 

Rev. L. N. Blackmer, Box 67, 
Candor, N. Y., succeeds Rev. J. D. 
Livingstone, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Frank Lovett, Box 1183, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., succeeds Mr. 
Raymond Humphries, of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Rev. B. F. Farrar, First Baptist 
Church, Worland, Wyo., succeeds 
Rev. John F. Smith (deceased) . 

Rev. C. G. Steward, 64 Knowl- 
ton Street, Kenmore, N. Y., has 
been appointed High Counsellor 
for the Buffalo, N. Y., area; and 
Frank B. Sack, 5 W. Larned Street, 
Detroit, Mich., is taking over the 
work for the city of Detroit. 

The Department of Missionary 
Education herewith expresses its 
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appreciation of the fine service 
rendered by the men who have re- 
signed in promoting the work of 
Baptist boys through the Royal 
Ambassadors. We wish their suc- 
cessors abundant success. 


Royal Ambassador News 


The following quotation was 
taken from the R. A. Herald: 


Missions MaGazINE 


Boys, do you have access to 
Missions? Have you seen the 
R. A. Section in it? The No- 
vember issue features the 
Ocean Park (Maine) Camp. 
The subscription price, to 

- ‘Royal Ambassadors, is $1.00 
per year. Address 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send pictures of your Chap- 
ter and a short story about 
your work. 

AAA 
It is gratifying to know that the 

Baptist men of Kansas are accept- 

ing, whole-heartedly, their respon- 
sibility in the matter of supporting 
the Boys’ Work. The enthusiasm 
with which the men went about 
planning for the boys’ future at 
the State Convention last Octo- 
ber marks a new era in Royal Am- 
bassador history in Kansas. 
AAA 

Article two of the constitution 
of the Kansas Council of Baptist 

Men has the following objectives: 

(1) To develop interest of our 

men toward the God-given privi- 
leges of service, offered through 
our local churches, our associa- 
tions, and the National Council. 

(2) To promote a healthy fellow- 

ship among men. (3) To advocate 
the training of our men and boys 
for church tasks. (4) To aid our 

State Convention, in benevolence, 

evangelism, missions and youth 
work. The membership of this 
council shall consist of Baptist 
men and boys, in good standing 
with some Baptist Church of our 
State Convention. 
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Kiowa Indian World Wide Guild Chapter, with Mrs. Frank L. King 


at Mountain View, Oklahoma 


The Dream 


Ah, great it is to believe the dream 
As we stand in youth by the starry 


stream; 

But a greater thing is to fight life 
through, 

And say at the end, “The dream is 
true!” 


—Epwin MarkHamM 


How many of your dreams 
would you like to have come true? 
How hard are you striving to make 
them come true? Let us “Wake 
Up and Live” our best dreams into 
reality. 

This month you will receive 
your Annual Report Cards. Please 
fill them out accurately and 
promptly and send them to your 
Association Secretary by April 
15th. In this issue we are featuring 
some of the foreign-speaking 
Guilds in this country and one or 
two from the Orient. They are 
honest-to-goodness Worth While 
Girls. 

District Srcreraries. Many 
of you have heard that by unani- 
mous vote of the two Women’s So- 
cieties, the Districts are to be dis- 


continued after May 1, 1937. That 
means that we shall lose from our 
Guild official family ten Secreta- 
ries who have made valuable con- 
tributions to our work. While we 
are the losers, we shall hope and 
expect that they may enrich other 
phases of missionary activity. 

SrrwarpsHip Contest. Janu- 
ary 15 to April 15 are the dates. 
If you have not received the leaf- 
let giving full information, send at 
once for it either to Buffalo or New 
York. 

Gump Day. Our tenth Annual 
Guild Day will be May 19th in 
Philadelphia, the day preceding 
the opening of the N.B.C. The 
Conferences during the day will 
be in the Blockley Church, 53rd 
and Wyalusing Ave. The General 
Chairmen are Miss Theodosia Mc- 
Clelland, 2413 So. Mole St., Guild 
Secretary, and Mrs. Grover Wal- 
ters, 4232 Disston St., Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Crusade Secretary. 
To our great joy, Philadelphia will 
provide overnight entertainment, 
May 18 and 19, including break- 
fast. In order to be in for the open- 
ing at 9.30 a.M., some will have to 
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arrive the evening of May 18, and 
this hospitality for the two nights 
is greatly appreciated. Applica- 
tion for overnight entertainment 
should be made to Mrs. Miriam 
Runner, 243 N. 52nd St. Also no- 
tify her if you wish lunch at the 
church, May 19th, price 35¢. We 
urge you to take advantage of this 
luncheon as there are few desirable 
eating places near the church. 
Banquet reservations go to Mrs. 
Mildred McDermott, 384 Le- 
monte St., Roxborough, Philadel- 
phia, and must be accompanied by 
cash, preferably money order. 
Price of banquet including regis- 
tration fee, 85¢. Reservations for 
overnight, lunch and banquet — 
must be in the hands of these 
chairmen by May 12th. The ban- 
quet will be in the dining room 
of the Snellenburg Department 
Store. Only 600 can be served, so 
it will be a case of first come first 
served. Incidentally, the menu de- 
cided on is delicious. Some new 
program features will add zest to 
the great occasion and the Phila- 
delphia Guilders, including our 
wonderful Eastern Pennsylvania 
Secretary, Mrs. Harrison, are 
wildly enthusiastic. Even New 
Jersey is in on the plans, reaching 
out a helping hand. This should be 
our best. 

In the meantime! What about 
that 10% or 20% increase in your 
Guild Gift this year, thus enabling 
us to reach our $32,000 goal as part 
of our 21st birthday celebration? 
We simply must get that $32,000. 
Also let us have 25% increase in 
number of new Chapters, and of 
course a big increase in subscrip- 
tions to Missrons. 

The fiscal year closes April 30th 
and “The King’s business requires 


Yacle Foon 
Ulu, Motee_ 
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Mission Study Class 


Who says a Mission Study Class 
is dull? Surely not the girls of the 
Marion Grant Memorial Guild in 
Jackson, Michigan, who are shown 
in the picture. Why not try one 
out in the open spaces when spring 
and summer are here again? 


Indiana’s 13th Convention 
From Aa Guitp Girw’s Diary 
Friday evening 


Here I am in Muncie for the 
Guild Convention, feeling right at 
home already. Program tonight 
was fine. The play “Pin Holes” 
presented a real challenge, and I’m 
starting right now to help fill in 
those pin holes made in the mis- 
sionary map by our failure to share. 


Saturday evening 


Such a full and happy day, I can 
only give the highlights. The con- 
ferences gave us sO many new 
ideas, such inspiration and help 
for our Guild work. The new plan 
for the conference speakers to ad- 
dress the whole convention gave us 
all opportunity to hear them. After 
lunch we visited the bookroom and 
exhibits and gleaned a whole note- 
book full of hints for our programs 
and activity book. The business 
session was anything but dull. 
That fashion show! Clever! I felt 
like crawling under the seat when I 
saw certain things about our dis- 
trict president’s costume that indi- 
cated deficiencies on our part. It 
was quite thrilling to watch the 
Sun-dial indicator crawl right 
around our last year’s giving to 
the Special Guild Gift. “Knock, 
Knock” and in came the Hammond 
Guild Girls with invitations to 
their city for next year. Miss Thom- 
asine Allen, our Indiana mission- 
ary, taught us many things about 
Japan, telling us the key to Other 
Lands is sharing. The banquet 
was lovely, bluebirds, sun-dials 
and surprises, delicious food— 
good music and when we were 
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Mission Study class on the lawn in Jackson, Michigan 


ready for dessert, it was served up- 
stairs in the auditorium—some- 
thing new. Spirituals by the 
Heaven Bound Four and an ad- 


dress by Miss Louise Terry of the’ 





Lydia Gutienez, President of 
the Mexican World Wide Guild 
Chapter in Los Angeles 


Y.M.C.A. of Indianapolis. A beau- 


tiful candle lighting service closed 
the day. 
Sunday evening 

Home again—still all aglow from 
the things I’ve heard and felt and 
seen during this wonderful week- 
end. The consecration service this 
morning was a beautiful experi- 
ence, and I’m going to be the right 
kind of a key from now on. The 
communion service was impressive, 
and at Sunday school we were 
given, ““The Seven Keys to Chris- 
tian Living,” and the sermon by 
Rev. Hillyer Straton, “The Key to 
an Abundant Life,” brought the 
convention to a fitting close. There 
are so many things I have not even 
mentioned, but I’ll have to stop 
here. Let me say that more than 
350 girls are happier, better and 
more worthwhile girls bécause of 
this convention, and we're going 
to share it with others. Indeed we 
are!—Nellie Waggoner. 


Greetings from Concordia 


Greetings from the Beta Chap- 
ter of the World Wide Guild of 
Concordia, Kansas. We are a teen- 
age Guild with a membership of 
about 20. Our meetings are held 
the first Tuesday of each month in 
the homes of the girls. We have 
prepared year books for the coming 
year and are using for our cover 
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design, “Sun-dials,” and are study- 
ing, “Twelve Negro Americans” 
and “Consider Africa.”” We are 
planning to give a missionary pro- 
gram in the near future and in this 
way raise part of our Guild Gift. 
Our aim is to become a truly worth- 
while group of girls, serving our 
Master just where He can use us 
to best glorify His name. 


The Guild in Mandalay 

I wish you could have been at 
the first birthday party of our 
W.W.G. in Mandalay, Burma. It 
was a very rainy Saturday, but 
that didn’t matter. Everybody was 
out for a happy Guild time and we 
had it. Last year we studied Japan, 
and this year we are taking five 
lessons on the beginning of mis- 
sion work in Burma. That first day 
was a program on Ann Judson. 
The girls had never really known 
much about her, although all 
Christians here in Burma hold the 
name of Judson in great reverence. 
They were thrilled by the story of 
her life. At the conclusion of the 
program we had the birthday 
party. There was a big square two 
layer cake with white icing and 
white frills around the edge with 
a blue celophane bow at each cor- 
ner, a white rose on each side and 
in the center THE CANDLE. We 
joined hands and sang “Happy 
birthday to you,” hustling in the 
words “W.W.G.” at the proper 
place. We played games and had, 
oh, so much fun. 

I recalled what a strange shy 
group of girls these had been last 
year, but they have come to know 
and love each other so much 
through the Guild that all shyness 
is gone. One of the girls did the 
cover of our programs on Burma. 
This particular girl is going to 
Bible School this year, another to 
the Home Arts School in Maymyo 
and a third to Rangoon. The 
girls have been hunting up new 
members, and we are going to have 


a wonderful time this year. I am 
endeavoring to write this on the 
train en route to Rangoon. It is 
early evening and the sky is beau- 
tiful. This is the rainy season and 
so the sky is full of cumulus clouds. 
The blues and golds with the white 
snow banks are lovely. The train 
runs south in Burma through the 
valley of the Irrawaddy with 
mountain ranges on both sides. 
While in Rangoon I’m going to 
talk about the Guild at the Bible 
School, and we hope to get a chap- 
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ter started there. Others are get- 
ting interested, and it looks as if 
we shall soon have several Guilds 
here.—Marion Riefsneider. 


Sun-Dial Candlelight Service 
A very simple but impressive, 
short, Candlelight Service written 
by Mrs. Alice Downie Stenger, 
1512 Rose Villa, Pasadena, Cal., 
may be ordered directly from Mrs. 
Stenger or from 218. Price 5¢ each 
plus postage which would be a cent 
and a half for single copy. 











Children’s World 


Crusade 














Children’s World Crusaders in Red Bluff, California 


Are Our Children in Church? 


Are the children in our Baptist 
churches today getting and giv- 
ing to the church more or less 
than did their parents 20 years 
ago? Are they making a fair re- 
turn for the amount of time, effort 
and money spent on them? An in- 
disputable answer cannot be given 
to any of those questions proba- 
bly, but it is reasonable, never- 
theless, to consider them and 
measure our responsibilities and 
opportunities with the fruits of 
our labors. 

There is hardly a question that 
children now are getting more ad- 


vantages and a wider range of in- 
terests than any children have 
ever had. In the cities public mu- 
seums, libraries, art galleries, con- 
certs, educational movies and 
other opportunities are made 
available to them. Country chil- 
dren are much better provided for, 
since the school buses annihilate 
distances and the radio is found 
in almost every home. With so 
much being done for children is 
there any necessity for an enlarged 
church program? If the accumu- 
lation of knowledge were all of 
wisdom then the church might 
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rest from her labors, but so long 
as there is a soul which must draw 
its sustenance from spiritual 
sources, the church cannot but 
feed her children. And, fortunate- 
ly, the children have a very defi- 
nite spiritual hunger. Last week 
I was in a nearby city and as we 
turned a corner in the car, the lit- 
tle four-year-old girl pointed to 
the church at the end of the street 
and with her face aglow said, 
“There is MY CHURCH.” That 
feeling of ownership and proprie- 
torship is of priceless value. 

With the advance in secular 
education, the church has been 
able to enlarge and improve its 
methods and materials so the 
graded study books, pictures, 
story books, plays, movie pictures 
and exhibits are available and in 
use in most churches. The cost of 
this material is negligible in dol- 
lars and cents. The actual cost is 
in the time and devotion of the 
teachers and leaders. 

If the church is fair with the 
children, we shall discover a grow- 
ing loyalty to the church and 
Christian ideals, joy in service to 
others and an esprit de corps of 
which the church may be proud 
and on which it may depend. 

Some of the comments in my 
mail in the last few weeks have 
made me realize that the results 
of faithful training are showing. 
There is such a demand for read- 
ing books that it is thrilling to be 
able to furnish a fine list. Rallies 
and parties in which children of 
many races unite have served to 
develop friendly relations other- 
wise impossible. Through an ex- 
change of letters, craft work and 
photographs, we discover an in- 
creasing respect for the ability and 
achievements of some of these 
little-known people of the world. 
And through a knowledge of the 
needs of the dark places and sore 
spots of the world these boys and 
girls have generously shared their 








time and their money to help fill 
the needs. In the 16 years that we 
have kept a record of the mission- 
ary gifts of our children, they have 
given $212,179.91 to our Baptist 
work. 

Another service which they are 
rendering is in presenting occa- 
sional missionary programs at the 
church prayer meeting or the 
Women’s Society. After every 
such occasion the church may con- 
gratulate itself on another link 
in the chain that binds a resource- 
ful group of boys and girls to the 
whole church body. The philoso- 
phy of the small boy is to the point 
in this case, “the more you put in, 
the more you get out.” 


laary Lo Ute 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N Y. 


National Conference Day 


Plans for our Tenth National 
Conference are well under way. 
Now here is the first announce- 
ment of our National Conference 
Day. It will be May 19th, the day 
preceding the opening of the 
N. B. C. in the Blockley St. Bap- 
tist Church, 53rd and Wyalusing 
Ave., Philadelphia. The general 
Chairman for C. W. C. is Mrs. 


- Grover Walters, 4232 Disston St., 


Tacony, Philadelphia, and for the 
W. W. G. Miss Theodosia McClel- 
land, 2413 So. Mole St., Philadel- 
phia. We are overjoyed that Phil- 
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The three youngest boarders at the 
Morton Lane Girls’ School in Moul- 
mein, Burma 
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adelphia will entertain our dele- 
gates for lodging and breakfast 
on May 18 and 19. Luncheon will 
be served at the church for 35¢. 
Reservations for entertainment 
and the lunch (please enclose the 
35¢) must be sent to Mrs. Miriam 
Runner, 243 N. 52nd St., Philadel- 
phia. Joint banquet with the 
Guild at 6 p.m. at Snellenburg’s 
Department Store, price 85¢, won- 
derful food and program. Send 
Reservations WITH THE 85¢ by 
May 12th to Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Dermott, 383 Lemonte St., Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia. Every 
State should have one delegate 
and the adjacent states should 
have several. We are hoping for 
an exhibit of handwork that will 
be unusually suggestive. Every 
leader who has work of this kind 


‘is asked to send it to reach the 


Blockley St. Church (address 
above) not later than May 17th. 
If the exhibit is to be returned, en- 
close an addressed label and 
stamps. 


The Fun of Reports 


It’s the way a person looks at a 
thing that often determines 
whether it is a pain or a pleasure. 
If every leader would begin in 
March to get enthusiastic over 
the progress the children have 
made and jot down some points 
that should be mentioned in addi- 
tion to the items on the Pink Re- 
port cards, it would be so easy at 
the last that it would really be 
fun. Every record is closed on 
April 15th in the local church, 
reading, honor points, gifts and 
meetings so the report could be 
mailed April 16th. The one possi- 
ble exception is the amount of 
money sent. If money is given be- 
tween April 15th and May Ist, it 
may be reported in the first week 
in May to the State C. W. C. 
Secretary and will be added to the 
National figures. When the lead- 
ers in the churches codperate 
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promptly in this matter, everyone 
all along the trail to Headquarters 
has fun in totaling up the records 
of the year. 


Honor Point Contest 

Last year in St. Louis the sec- 
retaries and leaders present at the 
conference voted to give up the 
Honor Point Contest beginning 
May 1, 1937. All through the year 
there have been protestations 
against that action, so as it is an 
aid to the accomplishment of cer- 
tain valuable activities, we will 
claim a woman’s privilege, change 
our minds and continue the Honor 
Point Contest until further notice. 
A new Honor Point leaflet is be- 
ing prepared. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
COLUMN 














Moanza 
September 25, 1936 

Dear Crusaders: 

Today is Sunday, the day that 
I like best of all the week. The 
drum does not sound at 5:30 in 
the morning as it does other days, 
for Sunday is the day of rest. 
Mother says that when she was 
a little girl, they did not know 
that Sunday was the Lord’s day. 
It was just like any other day. 
People worked, played, drank 
wine and fought, just as they 
did any other day. But now that 
we know about God, we have 
made Him our ruler and we try 
to keep His Day and His laws. 

The drum sounds at 9:00 on 
Sunday mornings and we hurry to 
the stream to bathe so that we 
are clean and ready for Sunday 
school at 9:30. The drum calls 
“Wiza ku Sunday school, wiza ku 
Sunday school.” (Come to Sun- 
day school, come to Sunday 
school) ; as there was no word in 
our language for Sunday school, 
our white teachers taught us the 
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Congo children bringing orchids every day for their kinder- 
garten teacher. The session is held from six to eight-thirty 
each morning except Sunday 


English words and we. continue 
to use them. 

Our church building is made of 
mud with a thatched grass roof. 
There are no doors nor windows 
and the sides are all open. No 
nails were used in building our 
church, the entire framework was 
fitted together and tied with 
strong vines. The floor is made of 
clay. There are benches made of 
rough planks. We are very proud 
of our church because we all 
helped to build it. Even our chief 
who is not a Christian helped us 
because he wants the people of 
God in His village. He says that 
Christ helps them to live in peace 
and to love each other. 

The men and boys sit on one 
side of the church and the women 
and girls on the other side. I love 
to sing the song, “Jesus loves me, 
this I know.” In my language it 
goes like this. “Yesu utuzolele, 
nkanda watutela wo. Ntaudi zan- 
di zazonso zena mu moko mandi.” 

Our country is in the torrid 
zone and it gets very hot. Some- 
times I almost go to sleep in 
church. During the service, dogs, 
chickens and ducks often wander 
in and out of the church. I like 


stories and especially the stories 
which Jesus told. 

We do not have much money. 
Everybody is very poor in Congo. 
Therefore we often bring food for 
the Sunday offering. Last Sunday 
there were pumpkin seeds, raffia, 
an egg, some manioka and a 
copper bracelet in the offering. 

Have you ever been hungry? 
It is a horrid feeling, like a mouse 
gnawing in the stomach, we are 
all sad in our land now because 
our gardens are not bearing and 
we have to go to bed hungry every 
night. We search in the forest for 
wild roots, leaves and caterpillars 
to eat. As so many people are 
hungry, the forests are searched 
clean for food. Everybody is very 
thin and many old people and 
children are dying because of the 
famine. 

Will you pray for us who are 
hungry and pray too that Jesus 
may enter the heart of little 
black boy and girl of Congoland. 

Your African Brother, 
Kololo 


Nortre:—The Call Drum that Miss 
Dickey loaned to us is booked up for 
every Sunday until the middle of May. 
—M. IL. N. 
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Putting Her in Her Place 
By Anna C. Swain 


Few weeks ago I heard Presi- 
dent Meta Glass of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women give a unique address on 
the above subject. Of course, she 
was speaking of the college woman 
of today, while I am referring to 
the group aged approximately 25 
to 45 who ought to be in the 
church and missionary projects, 
but who, alas, are not. 

This is a subject which is of 
vital interest to both denomina- 
tional and interdenominational 
leaders. Commission I of the For- 
eign Missions Conference has 
been studying the subject for a 
year. Different denominations 
have been experimenting. At As- 
bury Park the Foreign Mission 
groups made it one of the two ma- 
jor problems considered. Out of 
the discussion there some of the 
following facts emerged. 

There seems to be no doubt but 
that there is a definite problem. 
One or two studies have been 
made in large, medium-sized, and 
small churches in large cities and 
small villages. In all of these the 
average age of the women appar- 
ently interested in women’s church 
societies and missionary societies 
seems to be over 50. While there 
should be no attempt to go to the 
other extreme and throw every- 
thing into the hands of youth, 
there was a feeling on the part of 
all that the work of the church and 
missions should appeal to all ages. 

In order to understand the prob- 
lem of reaching the present-day 
25- to 45-year age group, it is nec- 
essary to consider the conditions 
which are helping to make their 


world. Many of them today are 
business and professional women 
who are just as busy as business 
and professional men. They have 
so little time at their disposal that 
they want to use it to good advan- 
tage. The group of women both in 
the leisured class and in the home- 
making class are very largely be- 
ing challenged by their clubs. 
Aside from bridge clubs which 
seem to interest many women, 
there are Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, League of Women Voters, 
Foreign Policy Associations and 


College Clubs with splendid pro-. 


grams involving a world-minded- 
ness far ahead of anything expe- 
rienced prior to the World War. In 
addition, the radio, literature, and 
various adult education projects 
have been definitely changing at- 
titudes in the last 20 years. 

Here are some of the reasons 
that this group, many of whom are 
sincere critics of missions, are 
giving to explain their lack of in- 
terest in the church and its mis- 
sionary program. 

1. Pastoral leadership which is 
not aware of great world move- 
ments or which is so acutely aware 


of an economic problem at home — 


that it does not dare divert funds 
to a world program. Many of these 
pastors apparently have never 
heard of missionaries other than 
Livingstone and Schweitzer. 

2. Too much emphasis on de- 
nominationalism and not enough 
on the great world thrust of the 
Christian Church. 

3. Dislike of usual church lan- 
guage. Perhaps the best example 
of this was E. Stanley Jones’ 
daughter, who remarked to her 
father, “Dad, if I didn’t know so 
much about the Preaching Mis- 
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sion, I’d say “Thumbs down on it 
because of its name.’ ” 

4. Too much machinery. Some 
way or other we have built up so 
much machinery that many of 
this group feel that it is needless 
and often-times childish. 

5. Much of the literature issued 
by our church groups is severely 
criticized as saccharine, sentimen- 
tal or unattractive. Our own Mis- 
sions does not come in this class! 

6. An inferiority complex which 
some of us apparently have when 
we claim to be working for the 
“greatest cause.” In place of talk- 
ing about it to our acquaintances, 
‘we fill our conversation with ref- 
erences to everything else under 
the sun. 

7. An intolerant attitude, often 
unintentional and unrealized on 
the part of older people in the 
church toward younger people. 
Here is a typical paragraph in a 
letter from one young woman. 


We do not speak the same language. 
The women in our church were scan- 
dalized because we had a banquet and 
wore evening dresses. They considered 
us extravagant but we gave a good 
deal more to missions last year than 
did they. 


But now we come very briefly 
to some of the things which can be 
done to interest this group with 
their great potentialities. 

1. Most important, the best 
pastoral leadership with a knowl- 
edge of and belief in the essentially 
missionary character of Christian- 
ity. 

2. Wise use of literature. Care- 
fully chosen material for picked 
groups. For example, “The Inter- 
national Review of Missions” 
should be recommended to the in- 
tellectual pastor or lay person. 
Literature on medical missions 
might easily lead nurses and doc- 
tors to further interest in the 
whole world project, etc. 

3. Value of summer conferences. 
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4. Let us talk more about some 
of the great strides being made in 
interdenominational cooperation. 

5. Make the appeal concrete. 


A well-known pastor says: 


As to the appeal of Foreign Missions 
to the 25-45-year-old group, they ap- 
peal only through personalities. For 
instance, in our church we support 
University 





President of 
at , China. President 
visits us about every two years. He 
speaks Sunday mornings and then 
meets groups, particularly at homes. 
In this way the Foreign Missions ap- 
peal becomes concrete and personal. 
This is the best kind of thing that 
we do. 








6. Willingness on our part to 
make changes in our language, 
methods, and personnel. 


7. Dr. Beaven and Dr. Nixon 


have a significant paragraph in 
their report just published entitled 
“The State of the Church.” 


The practical need of the emphasis 
on the church as a world Christian 
community is acute. Such an emphasis 
will put the enterprise of foreign mis- 
sions in its proper and permanent set- 
ting. And it is entirely possible that 
our people will give of their substance 
to a cooperative world Christianity in 
a measure even exceeding their gifts 
to the pioneering missionary efforts of 
the past. 











THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTep BY EizABETH I. FENsom 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















Program Contest, 1937 


For several months, program 
chairmen have been making in- 
quiry concerning the annual pro- 
gram contest and exhibit. The 
Conductor is happy to announce 
that, as in other years, there will 
be two sets of prizes—one for sin- 
gle programs and one for year 
books—as follows: 

First prize: $8 worth of 1937 
books; second prize: $2 worth of 
1937 books; third prize: a subscrip- 
tion to New Literature. 

The programs should be de- 
scribed in sufficient detail to en- 
able others to follow the plan. If 
you used attractive invitations or 
souvenir programs, send samples. 

It will be helpful if each year 
book is accompanied by an explan- 
atory letter. 

The contest closes April 15, 
1937. Address all entries to the 
Forum Conductor. None will be 
returned. 

Remember that the contest re- 
lates to programs and year books 
for the current year—1936—1937. 


Gift Box Opening 


How Much Owest Thou Thy 
Lord?, a stewardship play, requir- 
ing eleven characters, may be used 
as a prelude to the ingathering of 
the gift boxes. The Spirit of Civi- 
lization turns back the pages of 
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ROGER 
WILLIAMS 


The Pioneer of Religious Liberty 
BY 
OSCAR S. STRAUS 


A keen and penetrating interpretation of Roger 
Williams and his principles. The finest appreciation 
in print of the marvelous achievements of the founder 
of Rhode Island and of religious freedom in America 
and the world. Here may be found an answer to the 
dictatorships of the present day. 

A Foreword to this new edition of this book, which 
was first published in 1894, is an address delivered by 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes at the laying of 
the corner stone of the National Baptist Memorial to 
Religious Liberty in Washington, D. C. In addition, 
the book will carry an interpretation of Roger Wil- 
liams by Professor R. E. E. Harkness from the stand- 
point of Williams’ social heritage and environment. 

Price $1.15 
Send orders to 
American Baptist Historical Society 


Chester, Pa. 
a S 
ee 


history to reveal conditions in an- 
cient Britain, in the Tennessee 
mountains and in China. An 
American woman and her daugh- 
ter learn from these scenes how 
much they really owe. At the close 
the gift boxes may be deposited in 
the iron kettle used in the moun- 
tain scene. Time: 45 minutes. 
Price 15¢. Order from American 
Baptist Publication Society. 
—From the program of Ravens- 
wood Missionary Society, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 








AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INC. 
Room 1118-G, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





THIS SMILING BOY IS A LEPER 


IF NATURE is allowed to take its 
course, the time will draw surely on when he 
will never play ball again, never swim, never 
climb the scarlet trees of the Burmese forest, 
never follow his father through the yellow 
harvest fields. 

But not one of these things need happen to 
him. He is young. His illness is still in the first 
faint touch of white upon his skin. He can be cured. He can be 
given back life — of the body and of the spirit. 


Will you give him this Resurrection as your Easter Gift? 


Full care of such a boy for one year costs $30 


I enclose $...... to help care for and cure a leper boy. 


(AIDING SIX NORTHERN BAPTIST STATIONS) 
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€ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION ¢ 


Charles H. Heptonstall 


Rev. Charles H. Heptonstall, for 40 
years a missionary in Burma, died 
there on December 27, 1936. Although 
on the retired list since 1933, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heptonstall had continued in ac- 
tive service because of the shortage in 
missionary staff. 

Mr. Heptonstall was born in York- 
shire, England, on October 19, 1859, 
and was baptized in Providence, R. I., 
in 1893. Appointed to foreign mission 
service in April 1893, he went out to 
Burma alone, his wife having died the 
year previous. In December 1896 he 
was ordained on the field and con- 
tinued in educational and evangelistic 
work at Toungoo. In November 1897, 
he was married to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Petley, daughter of Captain and Mrs. 
James Petley, proprietors of the Nau- 
cho Coffee Estate, near Toungoo. 
Prior to her marriage Mrs. Hepton- 
stall had been an efficient volunteer in 
mission activities and was ably fitted 
to assist in the work of the Mission. 
They were designated to Taunggyi 
in 1922 and continued in the work 
among the Karens for the rest of his 
life. 

Mr. Heptonstali was a strong evan- 
gelistic missionary. Several times in 
his long service he had charge of from 
one to four large fields at the same 
time. For some years Mr. Heptonstall 
had been in poor health and retire- 
ment on the field was considered ad- 
visable. He was happy to assist in 
work whenever able. The deep sympa- 
thy of all who knew them is extended 
to Mrs. Heptonstall who is still at 


Taunggyi, the station to which they 
gave so many years of devoted service. 


Mrs. Albert A. Bennett 


Mrs. Mela Bennett, widow of Dr. 
A. A. Bennett, missionary in Japan for 
nearly 30 years, died at the home of 
her daughter, in Ridgewood, N. J., 
December 6, 1936. She was born in 
Neponset, Mass., September 30, 1858. 
After her marriage in September 1879 
to Dr. Bennett she sailed with him for 
Japan, designated to Yokohama evan- 
gelistic work. Dr. Bennett served for 
25 years on the faculty of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, ten years as Presi- 
dent. All during those years Mrs. 
Bennett was his able and devoted as- 


sociate. Translation work, educational 
and evangelistic work were all phases 
of their missionary contribution. Dr. 
Bennett died in October 1909. For the 
past ten years Mrs. Bennett has made 
her home in Ridgewood. She is sur- 
vived by four sons and three daugh- 
ters. 


Miss Mary P. Jayne 


Miss Mary P. Jayne, for 40 years 
a missionary to the American Indians, 
died at her home on the campus of 
Bacone College, January 4, 1937, aged 
69 years. She was a native of Iowa 
and graduated from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School, Chicago, in 
the Class of 1896. Immediately after 





Risen Lord. 


152 Madison Ave. 





MOIR cise cae EOS NORE een MRS et 


"Go Teach” and "Make Disciples” 


MAKE YOUR EASTER GIFT IMMORTAL by making an 
Annuity Gift to The Baptist Board of Education 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


1 — Protect you with a fixed and dependable income for life. 


2 — Enable you to participate in fulfilling the Commission of our 


ANNUITY RATES RANGE FROM 3 TO 9 PERCENT 
Send today for our new illustrated Handbook. Please state your birth date. 
WRITE TO FREADA E. KOEKER, SECRETARY 


THE BAPTIST BOARD OF a 
Frank W. Padelford, Executive Secretary 





New York, N.Y. 











00 
MONTHLY 


partie MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

low premium of only $2 a month buys 
te 481 of insurance at age 21; $1,351 at age 25; $1,183 
at age 30; $1,020 at age 35, etc. Age one to sixty- five, 
men and women. Send coupon to find out amount at 
your age. 


r 
t Baptist Mutual Life Ins. Company of America, 
1 189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





| need Life Insurance 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


is all you need to pay for life insurance under this 
remarkable plan 





LEGAL RESERVE life insurance offers you lifetime 
protection with cash loan values and standard 
ede mel and benefits printed in the policy and 
uarant 

MAIL COUPON TODAY — Insurance is vital — 
no obligation. 


Please mail details of your $2.00 policy. ' 
i 
Exact Date and Year of Birth.................. : 
t 
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her graduation she was appointed by 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
as a missionary to the Cheyenne In- 
dians and later to the Pawnee of 
Oklahoma. In 1925 she became House 
Mother for the Boys’ Dormitory at 
Bacone College which service she ren- 
dered until 1933 when ill health forced 
her retirement. Funeral services were 
conducted in the college chapel by 
President B. D. Weeks. Six young 
Indian men, whom she had known all 
their lives, carried her to her grave 
in the college cemetery near the grave 
of the founder of the institution. 
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‘WE COVER 
THE EARTH’ 


A simple program based on this 
issue of Misstons. Suggested for 
use in prayer meetings and wom- 
en’s societies. 


By Harriet W. PALMER 


Hymn—“All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name” 

DervotionaL—Leader should read 
the Easter Scripture on page 
161, also Luke 24:45-47; give 
in condensed form the editorial 
on Easter Paganism, page 137; 


and close with the Easter 
Prayer, page 161 

“We Cover the Earth” 

By TRAVELOGs: 
Third-Class Travel in Man- 


churia, page 172 
Interesting People, page 140 
Christian Welfare Centers, page 

176 

By Lerrers: 
(To be given in the first person) 
From Dr. Richard Buker, The 

Lepers Lived in the Ceme- 

tery, page 149 
Miss Dorothy Bucklin, Chris- 

tian Friendliness in Boston, 

page 179 
Miss Elizabeth Knabe, A Grand 

and Glorious . Celebration, 

page 155 
(These articles should be re- 

written in the form of letters) 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS —— 


For Sale or for Personal Use 


New, attractive EASTER and EVERY DAY 
Greetings with worthwhile sentiments, many with 
Bible Texts — in great variety of artistic settings 
— the type of Greetings Christian people are 
looking for. Cards that are different — not found 
in stores — Boxed and Unboxed — good profit — 
no investment necessary. Catalog and Sales 
Plans on request. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
260 Laurel St. Dept.N BUFFALO,N. Y. 























TREASURED BIBLES | 
BEFORE rebinding AFTER 





Flexible overlapping leather, only $2.50. Also books, 

magazines. Free illustrated booklet 30 A. 
MAGAZINE BINDERY SERVICE 

Garriott Bldg. 






Scottsburg, Ind. . 


By SNAPSHOTS: 
More Theatres 
gogues, page 138 
The Great Delusion, page 160 
When Evangelism Takes Wings, 
page 158 
Desert Fruit Trees, page 178 
Something Missing, page 159 
Discusston—Putting Her in Her 
Place, page 188 
In CLOSING, use one or two Easter 
Thoughts, pages 161-162 


than Syna- 


Negro Achievement 


Original paintings, sculpture, 
photographs, motion pictures, ster- 
eopticon slides are available for 
exhibit purposes. 

These will be of great assistance 
in visualizing the work of the 
Americans of African Descent in 
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connection with the program of 
study now being used in the 
churches. 

Rental prices are low and com- 
plete information can be secured 
from the Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


@¢e @ 


After 15 years on the faculty 
and four years as Acting Presi- 
dent, Dr. W. P. Behan resigned at 
Ottawa University to join the fac- 
ulty of Sioux Falls College in 
South Dakota. From February 1 
to September 1 he will engage in 
college promotion work. With the 
beginning of the next college year 
he will head the Department of 
Bible and Christianity. 








A CHECK 
FOR THE SAME AMOUNT Juice a Yoar 
AS LONG AS YOU LIVE 





Upon the acceptance of your Annuity Gift to further the cause 
of Christ in America, this Society will send to you twice a year a 
check that never varies in amount. 


DURING THE SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS the Society has written 
Annuity Contracts no annuitant has failed to receive regularly 


- THE PAYMENTS GUARANTEED. 


An Annuity Gift of any amount from $100 up will be ac- 
cepted. It becomes at once a living tangible asset helping you 
while you live and then used to help others spread the gospel 
message among under-privileged people in America. 


Address inquiries concerning ANNUITIES AND LEGACIES to: 


SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


23 East 26th Street 


New York City 
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Caught by the Camera 





Illustrations in this Issue 






American Inpran: Fruit House in 


Arizona, 179. 


BEtaian Conao: Missionaries about to 
sail, 157; Kindergarten children, 187. 


Canapa: Wayside shrines, 140, 141, 
143; Outdoor oven, 142; Roadside 
scenes, 142, 143; Langlois children, 

143. 


Cuina: University of Shanghai’s an- 
niversary celebration, 155. 


Inp1a: Student nurse, 176; Village 
scene, Welfare Center, 177. 


























MiscELLANEovs: Burning church mort- 
gage in Blackfoot, Ida., 145; Bap- : 
tist Church, Sanish, N. D., winter 

. scene, 146; Rev. Erling Monnes, 
146; Lepers in Assam and Burma, 
149, 152; Kalamazoo College, 153; 
Missionaries sailing for Belgian 
Congo, 157; W. W. G., Mountain 
View, Oklahoma, 183; Lydia Gu- 
tienez, Los Angeles, W. W. G., 
Mission study class, 184; C. W. C., 
Red Bluff, Calif., 185; Peter and 
John, 174; Shigeko Sese, 175. 


PALEsTINE: The Sea of Galilee, 136; 
British soldier, ‘apartment house, 
street scene, 138. 


Purrto Rico: Daily Vacation Bible 
School, 178. 






Was 
I'm going to tell my friends about the 
Bible Society’s annuity plan.” 








I love Misstons. Each month it 
brings me a real travelog. So I keep a 
map handy and look up all the places 
named. As I am a shut-in, the maga- 
zine is a big source of interest and en- 
tertainment besides being educational. 
—Mrs. 0. D. Weinhold, Detroit, Mich. 











Tue problem of where to holder, and with every payment sent 
place their money has been solved promptly when due. And in addition 
for many people by the American to producing peace of mind there is 
Bible Society. The Society’s annuity the personal satisfaction of helping Our FREE CATALOG Saves 
plan provides what most people inthe important work of distributing 
want ... safety, a generous re- the Bible throughout the world. Money for Foreign Missionaries 


turn, regularity of income. eee OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary Bureau 


Let us tell you of this plan which Our booklet “A Gift That Lives” as the most economical source for personal 


supplies and mission equipment of high quality. 








has worked for nearly ninety years describes the plan fully. Send for it Sieram 8 pe tO + ela 
without a single loss to any annuity now. typ eleny Reade ad pole 


pet nd list enables them to save money for 


, their stations. 
(-—— Eg -—— Mark THIS COUPON TODA Y——~ _ |} ygrgston Boorse can economize by wiectng 
| aints and other building 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York materials from our catalog, for shipment . 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B3 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” If you wish a Montgomery Ward Catalog, for 


export use only, write AY for a free copy. 





Name 
4 
Address or acai aal WARD 


City. State. Export Missionary Unit, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 









































Another Cruise to Alaska 


For the fifth year in succession, a 
Christian Fellowship Vacation Cruise 
to Alaska is being arranged for next 
July. Year after year these Alaska 
cruises have been so well received and 
have brought so much pleasure to 
those who participated in them that 
this year the cruise has been expanded 
to embrace additional attractions. 

This summer the destination will be 
far-off Southwest Alaska instead of its 
southeastern corner. This means sev- 
eral hundred more miles of water 
voyaging. From Chicago the trip will 
embrace approximately 5,000 miles of 
rail travel and 3,000 miles of ocean 
sailing. It will occupy 22 days in mod- 
ern train and steamship comfort 
through some of the wildest, grandest 
scenery in North America. 

This year more quaint Alaska towns 
and settlements will be visited. Colum- 
bia Glacier, with its great mass of ice, 
will be viewed in its impressive might. 
It is probably the most colossal glacier 
in the world which can be visited by 





Is There a 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


in Your Town? 


MIssIONS ought to be in every 
public library in the country. The 
current issue should be in the read- 
ing room and a complete file ought 
to be available for reference. 

Quite a number of subscribers 
are subscribing for their public 
libraries, not only as a missionary 
service but also as a community 
service. Will you not join them 
and see to it that Missions is 
made available for the citizens of 
your community? 

In all such library subscriptions 
the librarian is furnished the name 
and address of the friend who 
makes the subscription possible. 











regular travel means. The colony of 
Matanuska, which has occupied so 
much space in the nation’s news the 
last two years, will be brought within 
visiting distance, and those who desire 
can see it. 

For the first time in a Christian Fel- 
lowship Cruise, Alaska’s southwestern 
rail ports will be visited. Skagway, 


from which the White Pass & Yukon 
Railway pierces the Klondike, has 
been seen on previous tours. On this 
one, Cordova, starting point of the 
Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way, which leads to the rich Kennecott 
Copper Mines; and Seward, where the 
farthest north railroad reaches north 
500 miles to Fairbanks, almost on the 
Arctic Circle, will be visited. 

Chicago will be the assembling point 
for departure Monday, July 19th. Go- 
ing and returning, the party will travel 
by different fascinating routes between 
Chicago and Seattle, point of em- 
barkation. Yellowstone Park will not 
be visited on this trip as has been the 
custom in the past, but instead, an en- 
tire day will be devoted to driving 
over the majestic Rainier Park detour 
from Yakima, Washington, and visit- 
ing Mount Rainier. On the eastbound 
trip, the railroad journey will begin at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
stops will be made at Lake Louise and 
Banff. The party will return to Chi- 
cago on the afternoon of August 10th. 
(See announcement on page 129.) 


Bo un the Vanguard ! 


q will be the Vanguard Churches that determine the measure of our Northern 
Baptist advance this year. We have two months to complete the Forward Fund. 


A Vanguard Church is one that contributes to the Unified Budget at least twenty 
per cent more than it contributed last year. 


Remember that April 25 will be Forward Fund Sunday and do your part to make 


it a day of triumph! 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


HERBERT B. CLARK, President of the Northern Baptist Convention 
W. S. K. YEAPLE, Chairman of the Council on Finance and Promotion 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 





























Go and Do Thou Likewise! 


“And which, thinketh thou, was neighbor unto him that fell among thieves?” 


Our Mission Hospital 
YACHOW, WEST CHINA 


Located 2000 miles inland from Shanghai. 
Missionary and national staff has a history 
of sturdy heroism in face of impending 


dangers, seen and unseen. 





Centered in war-torn area this hospital 
has survived repeated rebellions and has 
faithfully served the . suffering multitudes 
throughout the countryside. Annual num- 
ber of patients totals well over 15,000. 


To continue this service of the Good Samaritan, the assurance of support for the 
missionary doctor and a modest working appropriation is imperative. 


10 gifts of $100 
20 giftsof 50 
40 gifts of 25 


will pay for the outward passage and 
the salary of Dr. Rudolph L. Crook 


AND will cover the 1936-37 work appro- 


priations for this mission hospital 


All designated gifts beyond regular giving may be counted 
on the church quota and the 


FORWARD FUND 


Make Checks Payable to 
GEORGE B. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























